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The Builder. 


Vout. XV.—No. 752. 








HAT with pulling down, burn- 
ing down, and tumbling down, 


rapidity, disappearing from the 


ration. Roman London rose upon 
the ashes of the British city : 


Norman times, London still grew 
in extent and prosperity. Fires 
and plagues were but the means 
of effecting improvement. Gain 
came from loss, as it often does, 
In Elizabeth’s days, the growth 
of London alarmed both the Queen 
and the Government, and in the present 
reign its increase is like the rolling snow- 
ball. The row of houses in front of Staples Inn, 
the old houses near the bottom of Gray’s-inn- 
lane, and other remnants of an earlier metro- 
polis will gradually yield to the course of im- 
provement. We have preserved some of these as 
curiosities for succeeding generations ; and onthe 
next leaf we add another characteristic example 
of London street architecture before the Fire, 
which is, we are told, to be shortly removed. 
The houses there shown form the west side of 
the well-known and once notorious Field lane, 
which for some distance skirted the Fleet. The 
east side of the lane, with all the adjoining 
neighbourhood, has been swept away by the 
Victoria-street improvements. 

We described a night peep into some 
of these houses im earlier papers. Field-lane, 
before the alteration, was a dark, narrow, 
but picturesque alley, made as gay im colour 
as @ Turkish bazaar, by strings of pocket- 
handkerchiefs and other matters. It was 
difficult to effect a passage through this 
strait, and resist the blandishments of the fair 
dealers, who, with many words, and sometimes 
actual force, persuaded the “ gentlemens to buy 
half-a-dozen real Indian pocket-handkerchiefs, 
better as new.” Many a purchase has been 
made here by those who must have felt at the 
time that they were in a way dealers in stolen 
goods : however, it frequently happened that the 
pangs of their conscience were removed before 
they got out of the lane, sharp fingers relieving 
them not only of their purchases, but perhaps 
of other valuables, before they had completed 
the exploration of this region. 

In the dark days of Field-lane, persons who 
went for the purpose of inquiry were looked 
upon with anything but friendly feelings; and 
some years since our artist, in the pursuit of 
his vocation, was saluted by small boys, insti- 
gated by those of more mature years, with 
turnip-tops and other missiles, and made his 
progress through the place something in the 
manner of John Bunyan’s pilgrim through 
‘vanity fair.” A surprising change was effected 





when the daylight was thrown into the lane: | 


the adventurous artist may now pursue his 
labours without interruption ; and although the 


little bit of Field-lane which is left is not so gay | 


in appearance, it is certainly much better in 
both a moral and sanitary point of view. 
Changes of the most complete character are 
going on throughout the metropolis. A volame 
of much interest, for example, might be written 


on the inns and hostelries of Old London, —those | 


quaint places of resort, which, from the most 
remote times, have formed a feature of this 


the domestic vestiges of Old’ 
London are, with surprising , 


view of even the present gene- | 


| preat city, for in few departments of trade have ‘about 40 or 50 yards to the south-east of the 
| the changes been more marked than in the ap- statue of William IV. 
| pearance and management of the victualling! At the commencement of the present cen- 
| houses of London. tury, many of the London hostleries were 
| Some examples, which are left in the metro- regularly frequented in the evenings by the 
' polis of old inn architecture, still bring to recol- respectable tradesmen of the various districts, 
‘lection the burly plain-spoken hosts figured for the purpese, in most instances, of enjoying 
in the plays of Shakspeare, and other of the a moderate potation, and discussing the affairs 
old dramatists. of the parish or nation. In many cases, the 
In Bishopsgate-street portions of two or three regular frequenters of the tavern parlours read 
of the galleried inns still remain; the most in turn the principal parts of the daily paper. 
perfect is the Five Swans, the court-yard of The writer of this knew of acompany of old gen- 
which has much the same appearance as it pre- tlemen who had assembled in this manner for 
sented when the players were wont toerect their many years: at one time they generally mus- 
stage, and give performances in the centre of it. tered between twenty and thirty strong. One 
The cluster of ancient inns in the neighbour- by one they dropped off, until there Were but 
hood of Snow-hill, the back streets leading two, who came so crippled that they could 
to Cheapside, Warwick-lane,* St. Martin’s-le- scarcely walk, and so dim-sighted that the news- 
Grand, and other famed places for the recep- paper was but of little use to them. 
tion of travellers, have now but few marks of| The “clubable” spirit to which we have 
their original appearance. In Holborn, the alluded was at the time somewhat a matter of 
quadrangles of some of the large hostelries | necessity, for the homes of even the more 
which were formerly places of great resort to opulent tradesmen were not so well supplied 
pack-horse travellers and carriers, may, with | then as now with means of intellectual recrea~ 
difficulty, be traced. In Gray’s-inn-lane all tion: literature of all kinds was scarce apd 
signs of ornamented court-yards have vanished; | expensive, and music in the families of ‘the 
but behind the now modern front of the middle classes but little practised. 
“Pindar of Wakefield,’ are large barn-like A century or so ago a large number ‘of the 
buildings, which have, no doubt, afforded ac- publicans of the metropolis manufactur’-d their 
commodation for horses. In Smithfield few own ale and porter; and in course of time 
of the characteristic features of the old inns some, having more skill and enter’prise than 
remain. others, enlarged their premises to enable them 
In the suburbs, in various directions, are to supply other houses, and so the growth of 
places formerly much frequented, but which the breweries year by year increased with that 
are now, in some instances, neglected, and of the metropolis, until now pr vate brewing has 
“mine host ” of these days is obliged to resort to almost gone out of custom. A member of the 
the attractions of cheap concerts and other great firm of Truman, Hanbury, and Co. stated a 
amusements, in order to make upforthechange short time since, that so many years had not 
in the current of business. There is a curious passed over since the principal of the then infant 
old inn nearly opposite to the south entrance of establishment used to drag his brewing on a 
the Knightsbridge barracks, which is worthy of truck to his customers. 
a@ passing glance. | tis curious to contrast this with the present 
In the High-street of the Borough, where a| extent of the Brick-lane and other breweries. 
long line of well-frequented hostelries formerly , Huge piles of buildings have risen up, monster 
stood, there is little except the yard of the Tabard vats of such capacity that the bursting of one in 
to attract much notice. Besides the great inns to the Borough swept away dwellings, and caused 
which we have referred, and which were chiefly loss of life; several hundreds of horses are 
supported by travellers, there were smaller, and required for the conveyance of the beer; in 
perhaps more comfortable places of public some instances artesian wells have been sunk at 
accommodation, some of them over against enormous cost; and steam machinery, which to 
churches, having the signs of the Cross Keys, astranger seems magical in its operations, moves 
the Cock, the Mitre, which attracted the per- and crushes the malt, carries or pushes it to its 
manent residents to meet together, to enjoy that appointed place, and performs work which by 
amount of gossip and information which would other means could scarcely be done. 
be sought for before the days of newspapers) In Dr. Johnson’s days, when his friend Mr. 
and useful books. | Thrale, the brewer, died, the famous doctor 
Inns, both great and small, were swept away might be seen with ink-bottle in his waistcoat- 
over a large space by the fire of 1666, and at pocket and pen behind his ear, and with solemn 
present even fewer vestiges of the lesser hos- business-like countenance, moving amongst the 
telries remain than of those of greater im- casks, and wondering at the extent and value of 
portance. the interests which he was in the course of 
It is worthy of remark, that in the days of examining: surprising increase has taken place 
Queen Elizabeth little mention is made of the | since then. 
sale of either ale or ardent spirits in the hostel-| The change which has been made in the 
ries of England. In the monastic institutions | appearance of the hostelries—we mean those 
ale was brewed for the use of the inmates and provided for the use of the resident inhabitants, 
for the refreshment of the poorer sort of travel. —is as great as that in the breweries. In old 
lers; but various wines, “sack” and others, engravings, we find “ Hornsey-wood House 
seem to have been in use; and the ale in those Tavern,” and many other well-known suburban 
old days was no doubt chiefly manufactured by places of resort, very homely indeed in appear- 
the managing dames et home for the various ance. The “ White-conduit House,” which is 
households, in the same way as at the present shown in one of the cuts, was a small unpic- 
day in out-of-the-way places. 'turesque-looking house, two stories high, with 
The “Blue Boar” of Eastcheap (Dame four windows in front, near the ancient conduit. 
Quickly’s inn) had all those ancient features In the old print from which the engraving 
which would have been in character with Prinee is copied, only one house appears in the back- 
Hal, Fat John, and those other boon companions ground. Even at the time when this view was 
whom Shakspeare has so wonderfully placed be. made, the necessity of enlargement is shown by 
fore us. The stone sign of the house, boldlycarved, the addition of the pent which is built against 
is still fortunately to be found in the Guildhall | one side. 
Library. The house built on the site of the | Formerly the suburban taverns were not so 
old “Blue Boar ” was destroyed in making the much resorted to for strong drinks as at the pre- 
approaches to new London-bridge. It stood| sent time. The White Conduit-house, was 
long famous for hot breakfast rolls and tea; and 
| early in the summer mornings, numerous Lon- 


“* The inn-yard at the back of the south side of War- | 
wick-square has been illustrated in the Builder. 
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/doners might be seen there enjoying the fresh 
breeze and early breakfast. Oliver Goldsmith 
frequently dined at the Highbury-barn Tavern, 
and called at the White Conduit to take a cup 
of tea on the way home. 
| The third engraving may be regarded as a fair 
| Specimen of one of the ordinary London public- 
houses of about a century ago. The massive 
| window frames painted green, the red curtains, 
_ yellow letters, and the chequers on the door-posts 
give them a quaint appearance, which contrasts 
curiously with the ornament and glitter of the 
modern buildings erected for a similar purpose. 
| Before the alteration, a few years ago, that very 
ancient hostelry, the Cock, in Tothill-street, 
| Westminster, a place mentioned by John Stowe, 
|and which is said to be the house from which 
| the first stage-coach started, had a front very 
like that shown in the engraving.* Both of 
these had a flight of steps leading down from the 
street, the pavement having been raised from 
time to time. It is worth while to make a 
.! || survey of the interiors of one or two of these 
eee TR ees rT ae ae — = | |specimens of old London street architecture. 
= | | given) pa fel | The fittings are of the most plain and primitive 
a SL l description: an array of punch-bowls is shown 
upon the shelves, and two or three “black 
| jacks,”"—the leathern vessel of early days,—-and 
Old London: Part of Field-lane. some other relics, are carefully preserved in the 
sitting-room for customers: there is a spacious 
aie atecten eaniseielictecepleeelieoaihliadnempilaia _____|fire-place, with a large hood, supported by 
brackets. In one part is a clock, with black 
frame, and a very large dial; and round the 
panelled walls are a few dingy prints of cele- 
brated cock-fights, prize-fighters, and such like 
subjects. The tenants occupying the unaltered 
houses are, in some instances, so old-fashioned, 
and so conservative, that it seems wonderful 
they have been prevailed upon to allow the intro- 
duction of gas-light. They have, usually, in 
former days, when their premises were more in 
accordance with the general taste, accumulated 
money; and they remain, year after year, com- 
plaining of the degeneracy of the times, and 
looking with as much contempt at gaudy oppo- 
© White-Conduit House.” sition on all sides as did Meg Dods at the 
{ Hotel at St. Ronan’s Well. 

In passing along the streets you may notice 
the shutters of one of these old public-houses 
closed, announcing the death of the ancient 
tenant: then hoardings are put up, and in a 
short time, with the aid of plate-glass, Grecian 
pillars, and brass work, such a change is made 
that the hostelry can be no longer recognised by 
its oldest frequenter. 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES.+ 

Not comparing the principal Gothic designs with 
others, for such merits as they may appear to possess, 
and without reference to the numerous and excellent 
drawings through which they are illustrated, —or 
without hoping to settle the question of the style 
or character appropriate to the Offices,—we may say 
there are few works in the collection lately open to 
| the public in Westminster-hall, that would fairly de- 
oh Th ae mT ji — serve more attention than the designs numbered 116, 
129, and 140—by Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, and Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon. With No. 35, already noticed, 
these works best support the claim which is advanced 
for Gothic architecture as alone adapted to the chosen 

locality and its associations, if not for general use. 
Their authors start from this position of superiority ; 
they have before them a defined purpose—an object 
which they consistently follow. They hold certain 
opinions—dogmas these may be styled—and on their 
belief they act. Others scatter rather than concen- 
trate the aims of their art-lifex—are not content to 
learn and gather from numerous sources—but realize 
least where they would be the most diffuse. We have 
always endeavoured to maintain that a return to unity 
of style was an object without which our architecture 
would not ever gain the high position that may be 
destined for it. We have believed that the greatest 
development of art was consistent with the prevalence 























* In this house are (or at any rate a short time since 
were) preserved some very good carvings, said to have been 
executed by the Italian workmen employed in the erection 
| of Henry VII.’s Chapel, who formerly lodged here. 


en Re Me es PN ae t See p. 346, ante, This article was in type last week. 
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of some one style,—that ar¢ is even served by such a 
condition of circumstances ; whilst we have felt con- 
fident—from study of the recent history, as of the | have been diverted into it by foreign influence 
current progress of architecture —that the public per- It matters little what was the original nationality ; 
ception and appreciation of the art, on which every- | but it matters greatly that the constant invigoration 
thing depends, was retarded by changes of style, or of new life should be maintained. The architecture 
by the harsh contrasts, as they appear, between build- | called Italian is capable of this—as was shown in the 
ings, whether of the same epoch, or the same locality. production of the French-Italian style; as is shown 
The choice of a style (of course, for the subservience [in the architecture of Paris during our own time ; 
of art) looking at the question a moment apart from | and by designs themselves, exhibited in Westminster- 
existing circumstances, is, we feel, surrounded with jhall. The French-Italian style is one that was 
difficulties. These form the cause of the existence of | formed, we apprehend, on somewhat the same prin- 
any opposite factions in our profession. The circum- | ciple of effect as that on which the author of the 
stances, however, it is ner to look at; and the | ‘iain No. 112 set to work, as noticed lately. It 
question we put is, whether those should not be} was indebted somewhat to the Gothic. It is a pre- 
allowed to decide the future course—as probably they | cedent which we adduce, as leuding evidence to our 
will at length do, in the face of all efforts. | view that a style night be founded upon the general 
Therefore, if it is a fair argument with the advo- | architecture of our day—so as to be appreciated by the 
cates of the Medieval for the Offices, that no other public—and which might use everything whatever in 
poe — in — to te ee of bar — the Gothic that is capable of, and valuable for, modern 
ey and the Houses of Parliament,—the difficulty | application. 
being one that has been seen in many non-Medieeval| The Gothic designs in the collection at Westminster- 
designs which we have noticed,—it is equally im-/ hall must, however, be judged on other grounds than 
portant to consider whether the architecture of all | those which some of their advocates claim for them, or 
London could be made Gothic ; because, if not, there which others feared might lead to their rejection. The 
must be harsh contrast somewhere—fatal to the very character in design No. 129 to which our attention 
objects of all parties; and nothing would be gained, is directed by more than one valued corres} onde nt— 
ee —— poo year wre on = ire A Poe a — up” app’ irance, the “ eh 
e staving o e time of it. 1e study of Gothic Gothic” effect, “this exquisite breaking up of straight 
architecture was, doubtless, the very thing needed—to lines, these glorious bits, nooks, &e.’—the pictu- 
correct the vicious copyism for one purpose, of forms resgue according to the common rendering of that ill- 
adapted to other purposes, and to lead to due con- understood phrase—to us seems far more Gothic, thar 
sideration of the properties of the materials used, as consistent with modern associations, or with the idea 
part of the question of art. The desired qualities of of the effect consonant with such a building, the 
art, here in view, however are not such as would purpose of which would suggest to some extent a 
specially belong to any new development of a style. monumental character. ‘The “ picturesque” effect 
Much of the able reasoning of those professionally which there is in drawings cleverly shaded in pen and 
concerned in the Gothic movement, who treat the ink, is not that of which an impiession would be de- 
question with due regard for art, and generally on rived from the work iiself, or, at least, not after the 
higher grounds than were once maintained, seizes on reason and the judgment had come in to aid. We 
our sympathies because it is true of good architectural doubt whether even it is good Gof/ie architecture, to 
art in general. By every speciality of application to design so determinedly, irregularity: at least, there 
a style which is not that of our day, the value of was no such character in the chief municipal build- 
these arguments is only lessened. We can conceive ings, such as those which are remaining on the con- 
no higher development of art than that which would tinent. The merit in No, 129 we might find great, 
probably result, were some of those who are now cul- nevertheless. 
tivating the Gothic style, and who are acquainted with The design, No. 116, illustrated in thirty-two 
the characteristic details of other styles, to devote drawings—many of them elaborate, and to a large 
their efforts to the very field which they now eschew. scale, and which include several well-executed perspec- 
This, it is said, is what some of the architects referred tive views—may, on the whole, be considered the chief 
to, have in fact done in this competition ; and it would of the works which were assumed to protest against a 
as to pens as we think is not unlikely, — foregone conclusion of the Government, or 
that these men are the authors of the best Italian the Office of Works, agaiust Medieval architecture 
designs. Possibly, we might even think also, that for the intended buildings. It bears the motto from 
modern Gothic architecture had been wanting a little Horace (De Arte Poetica) :— 
invigoration from without, * Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia Greca 
The point to which we wished to draw attention, Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta ;” 
was the position of vantage in which all stand who | end the drawings include a large plan of the streets 
pursue one course, as well as that it is a matter really extending to a conside. able distance, a block plan also 
of less importance as affecting intrinsic merit than showing in some of the proposed improvements south- 
is supposed, what style may be chosen. But we pro- | ward, and designs for the War-office and Foreign-otlice 
ceed to observe that the tendency of the extremes to’ in buildings of similar character, joined by archways. 
touch, is one of the most hopeful signs in the archi- [To the War-office there are two sets of drawings, 
tecture of our day. It is effecting a slow, but obvious  jjJustrating alternative arrangements marked A and B. 
subversion in the application of Gothic architecture ; | Ip many respects, we believe the design No. 140 would 
pending which, something of thedistinctive character— | pe quite as worthy of examination as any of the designs 
and perhaps, for a time, beauty—of the style, is lost ; | which we are more especially attending to ; but, unfor- 
but much is gained in the way of new forms, in com- | tunately, the exhibition closed tuo early to allow our 
binations suggested by other styles, and in the recog- | giving the careful examination which w as necessary to 
nition of modern circumstances and wants,—things do this work justice. ‘The design No. 116 is iuterest- 
all, which are essential to good architecture, as jing on many grounds in addition to its merits. Its 
to the beautiful in it also. Our architects of the | well-known authorship by oue who has offered the best 
Medieval school, or the best of them—no longer of the arguments put forth in favour of the views 
openly follow, but desire to lead the taste of ama-' which have been adverted to; its careful treatment ; 
teurs; and we can only wish them to do so—being and the grasp of the subject which it evinces, would 
assured that the issue of that path, with their present | alone demand for it particular attention. Still, in the 
aims, would be right. lengthy “explanatory remarks” accompanying the 
There is a view as to the choice for modern use, of drawings, well written though they are,—as also by 
Gothic architecture, founded on its being the national the author of No. 129,—some assertions are veu- 
style, which we shall be well disposed to examine. tured on, which we cannot wholly accede to. We 


than to pursue the existing path, although we may 








The impression of the peculiar value of the Evglish do not assent to the statement of facts, and the | | exis! 
; | style has become aitributed to it, in great degree 


Gothic has our full sympathy : yet we see no reason | precise inference drawn, as to the comparative value 
to question the statement, that this distinctive of the “Classic” and the “Gothic” styles. We do 
English character is precisely what could not be | not think that “our public buildings, with the excep- 


found in the collection of designs at Westminster-| tion of the Houses of Parliament and a few others, | 


hall. But, what more than a mere version of any | have become proverbial as failures.’ Such an asser- 
style, can England lay claim to have produced? She | tion—to be supposed of any value—must be taken 
has not the title to the invention of the Gothic that | shutting out the existence of a St. George’s Hall, and 
is claimed by France. What style at first would of the best works of Sir Charles Barry—as the 
seem to be more distinctively English, than the | Reform Club and Bridgewater House (which have 
Elizabethan ? yet, that was a style, in the main in-/ essentially the character of public buildings—for the 
debted to other countries. Italy, from the number | present argument), and shutting out the facts as to 


of its developments, and the constant flow ef art from | the growth of architecture of a high class in our pro- | 
it during centuries, is, perhaps, the only country in| vincial towns. This unquestionable progress has been | 


modern times which can be safely named as the contemporaneous with the increasing study of the 
originator of art. But, whatever their names, general | Gothic style, —which style, we may say, as the ques- 
styles no more pertain to particular countries solely, | tion is of facts, has not, during the same time, pre- 
than do works of literature. Like the dramatic poetry | duced any considerable works except churches, and | 
of Shakespeare, the same architecture can be appre-| some of a particular class, and except the Houses of 
ciated and become naturalized in many countries,—| Parliament. These latter buildings—reeollecting the | 
so that it would denationalize or revolutionize more, | circumstances under which they were designed, aud | 


, ] 
to remove what may exist, and to return to what was, 


before the mediwval current had set in—shonld 


not be considered as the resu/ét of any diffused 
} } 


|mediseval taste. They show that much may lb 
| effected in their style by a true artist ; but this is not 


the point in doubt. On the other hand, we volunteer 
the admission that it is not proved by their case that 
beauti'ul effect in Gothic architecture requires ex- 
travagant outlay ; but all the assertions to that effect, 
lately made, have no application to the present point 

Our architecture, as we have already contended, 
is not now “either Greek or Roman,” or “ modern 
Italian,” but is our own: “our architects learn their 
profession among the débris of a former world, in 
another climate, and among another race,” but only 


|as they ever must follow certain branches of their 


study, and just as those who would study Gothic 
architecture, must learn from the relics of manners 
and times equally foreign to our own. The choice of 
a style by “a noble duke,” our argument by no 


;means requires that we should excuse or defend. 


We did before quite the reverse. It has been 
“urged that the best model to be followed in 
the present instance, would be Inigo Jones’s design 
for the Palace of King Charles I.”—but, we think, 
only by one not an architect, in a proposition respect- 
ing which in October last, we doubted “‘ whether ex- 
isting architectural talent could not produce some- 
thing equally good in art, original, and more appro- 
priate.” Yet the sty/e of even that building we can- 
not hold is one incapable of artistic treatment; and 
we have named some designs in the present collection 
which could be as fairly adduced on the one side, as 
the Gothie designs could on the other. 

We depreeate, however, the adoption of style pre- 
ceding, by whatever date, and different to, what is 
actually prevalent. There is a strong argument for 
Gothie architecture for ecclesiastical purposes ; and 
the style may be considered as having been never 
wholly abandoned in traditional acceptance, and in 
many points of observance, such as are found even in 
churches which have no Gothie details. But it is very 
far from being the prevalent style in the general build- 
ings of tewns; and even used in town churches, it 
does not stand in the most favourable position for its 
own effect, or the general harmony. 

This bugbear of the Whitehall Palace, seen by the 
authors of Nos. 116 and 129, is one of their own 
raising: no one whose opinion is worth a groat, 
desires more than the symmetrical duplication of 
the “fragment,” on the Whitehall site; and when 
the author of No. 129 refers to the “one reason, 
and one only, in favour of any other style” than the 
Gothic, fur the Offices, he entirely misstates the case 
against him. ‘The reason, whatever its value, is, not 
the existence of a fragment at a distant spot, but that 
all the architecture on the same side, as everywhere 
else—the Westminster buildings being excepted—is in 
one or other version of a family of styles which are not 
Gothie. 

The author of No. 116 would disclaim the desig- 
nation—Italian-Gothic—for the style of his design; 
he has sought not the style of any particular 
country, but Gothic in the abstract, and gathered 
from the works of all countries. It so happens, 
however, whether from the circumstance that Italy 
contains many Medizval buildings not ecclesiastical, 
or from some proper endeavour to avoid incongruity 
with our existing Italian buildings, or other cause, 
that the ch»recter of his design, as of others, is more 
Italian, or at least Continental, than it is English. 

What reason can there be, whatever our s¢y/e, 
that we should not adapt it to every want? Need 
we cven conceal structural features, as the author 
of No. 129 allows it to be implied that we must 
perforce do? Why should we not expose to view the 
metal beams of an interior,—thus shaping a “ design 
to suit the construction,” and add enrichments and 
foliated brackets in bras3-work ; and, as it is admitted 
by the author of No. 116, “ has been beautifully done 
in another style, in the New Museum at Berlin.” 

The special value supp sed to exist in the Gothic 


from the mistakes that had been made during th 
‘dark age” of English taste in architecture gene- 
rally, and to which we have recognised that the 
mediaeval prin iples were the fitting corrective. The 
only question as to the Classic or the Gothic, is what 


| style should be taken as the point of departure. Now, 


supposing professional and architectural skill—eqnal, 
for example, to that of the authors of the best Gethie 
designs—together with concentrated effort, givea to 
the Italian style, cam any one believe, from ‘the 
evideuce on both sides st Westminster-hall, that any 
special fertility or art, arising from sty/e, would be 
apparent. The real question to be decided is simply,— 
what is thestyle of the day ? On that we must advance, 
AWARD OF THE JUDGES. 

Tre following is a list of the artists entitled to 
premiums under the award of the judges of the designs 
lately exhibited in Westminster-hall. The names are 
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arranged in the order of merit as decided by the 
judges, with the motto and amount of premium. 


Design No. 1.—Buock Pian. 








} ~ | Pre- 
No.} Motto. mium, 
ate cor 
1. M. Crepinet, Grand Rue . aos 
de Vaugirard, Paris ...| 12 | A. Cc. | 500 
2. Mr. Hastings, Belfast .... 189 | Corso. | 200 
3. Messrs. Morgan and 
*hipson, 3, Dane’s-inn, ~ | 
NS eee Confido. 100 


Design No. 2.—ForeEIGN DEPARTMENT. 
. Messrs. Coe and Hofland, 


_ 


8, Dane’s-inn, Strand... 94 Utilitas, | $00 
2, Messrs. Banksand Barry, | ; 

27, Sackville-street......, 58 Opera $1. | 600 
3. Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 

20, Spring-gardens....... 116: Née Ninimum, &e.| 300 
4. Messrs. Deane and Wood- 


ward, Merrion-street, Chou hast covered, 
Dublin .. 35 my head, &e. 200 


5. Mr. T. Bellamy, 8, Char- 
lotte-street, Bedford- | | 
BQUBTC  .... cs ceeveeseecese | 17 B. &: } 100 
6. Messrs. Buxton and Ha- 
bershon, 38, Blooms- | 
bury-square ............ 54 | Suaviter Fortiter.; 100 


7.Mr. G. E. Street, 33 
Montague-place, Bed A Vaillants Ceeurs,) 
ford-square ........000004 128 | &e. 100 


Desion No, 3.—WAR-OFFICE. 


1, Mr. H. B. Garling, 11, | 
King’s-road, Gray’s- Fortiter et Fideli- 
Re roe 77 | ter. 800 

2.M. B. D'Hazeville, Rue | 
de Nord, Paris ...... 75 Deus atque Jus. 500 

3. Mr. J. T. Rochead, Glas- | 
SOW siccas cansaireper ok 61 Anglo-Saxon. 300 

4. Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon, Llandaff........ 140 Cymrw. 200 

5. Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, 

17, East Parade, Leeda 20 Corona, | 100 

6. Messrs. W. G. and E j | 
Habershon,38, Blooms- 
bury-square ......... ... 54a; Aubon droit. | 100 

7.Mr. John Dwyer, 11, | 
Great Marlborough | j 

A: Westminster. 100 


street...... 





SOME REMARKS ON DOMES.* 


I wouLp give a few minutes’ investigation to a 
chareh which deserves, I think, most careful examina- 
tion, S.Ciriaco, at Ancona; an architee!ural work fine in 
itself,and occupying a sitenot to be exceeded for beauty. 
It is evidently the work of many ages, and bears the 
mark of many changes: it has met with unscrupulous 
restorers, who yet have left enough to tell the tale. In 
a case like this we feel the want of such a guide as 
Willis has been to several of our own cathedrals. In 
Italy many a patient antiquary has written a history 
of these old places carefully and well. Fabri has 
worked hard for Ravenna, Severano for Rome, and 
Maffei for Verona; but they all worked from books 
and not from the stones themselves. They have not 
traced, from the change of style, of moulding, or of 
masonry, the various works of the various builders, 
and there are few of us, I am afraid, who can afford 
the time to do so on the spot for ourselves. Now 
here is an instance: D’Agincourt and Serra di Faleo 
gave 950 as the date, while Milizia names about 
1300, and assigns it to Marghettone of Arezzo. I 
have no doubt whatever that the local tradition is 
correct, and that, next to S. Vitale, it is the most 
ancient dome in Italy, whilst it ranks first for being 
on detached piers. But it was largely altered in later 
times, and Milizia’s date applies to them. This is 
borne out by an inscription in the church of the 
Misericordia in the same town, where the date is re- 
corded as shortly after 1349, aud the dome is a clumsy 
copy of S. Ciriaco. The latter is built on the plan of 
a Greck cross, each of the transepts being raised seven 
steps, with a chapel under. The walls of small square 
stones are unplastered, all the arches cireular, and the 
aisles groined. At the intersection of the cross is a 
dome resting on a curious pendentive, half Byzantine, 
half arched, and worked as though by a novice at the 
eraft, for the lines of masoury, instead of keeping to 
the cirele, run into each other between the arches at 
a slight angle. Above these is a high drum, and 
above that a dome, both being twelve-sided inside and 
out, but carried up ona series of ribs converging 
quite in the Gothie system of construction and of 
form. The beautiful porch is clearly a much later 
addition to the church, and I have no doubt 
the work of the fourteenth century. But I am 
inclined to think that all the dome is of the earlier 
date, aud if so, the church has a right to a higher 
rauk in the scale of art than it now has. The orna- 
mentation throughout is very curious, and the chureh 
is altogether worthy of a mach more careful study 
thau I had time to give it. One other point about 
it, however, deserves attention. The dome is finished 
with a small lantern, an addition which at once sug- 
gested, and indeed required, a great change in con- 





* Continued from page 359, ante, 


{ 
| struction and arrangement. In the ordinary form, | 
where no weight bad to be supported but that of the 


‘dome itself, the construction adopted was of a bold- 


1 
{ 


ithe section, and the lightness of the mate- 
| rial (the dome of S. Vitale, for instance, being of 
| pipes only) show how much more easily this beautiful 
‘form of covering can be used than is generally 
/thought. When, however, the lantern was added, a 
| change beeame at once necessary to support the extra 
|weight. At S. Ciriaco there is a series of ribs in 


addition to the thick covering itself. At Bergamo | 


| the thickness of the dome is increased. But in later 


i times and with larger domes, a double covering (as | 
/seen very clearly at Florence and at St. Peter’s) was | 
used, and by this means, the external form of the | 


dome often became quite different from the interior 


and much more nearly approaching the cone. Up to_ 


| this time, also, the dome, in Western Europe at least, 

‘seems to have been treated almost entirely with 

‘regard to the internal effect, its exterior, with few 
exceptions, being left unornamented and bare. But 
there are few churches of later date in which this 

| feature was not as carefully finished externally as the 

| rest of the edifice. 

| ‘The next example worthy of note is Sta. Fosea, at 


| Venice, where the dome is unfinished ; but the plan | 
is one of much beauty, and the pendenutives are ar- | 


/ranged with great elegance. Were this church com- 
pleted, I know no building that would exceed it in 
beauty of outline, or be more worthy of imitation, if 
imitation there must be, for our present form of 
worship. Of St. Mark’s every detail is so well known 
that I need not dwell upon it. Altered as the ehurch 
is, and added to in later times in a way that must 
overturn all our ideas of correct restoration, there is a 
spell in the old building that more chaste forms ean- 
not exeite; and were the windows that now admit an 
unsubdued glare toned down by colour, the interior, 


in effect, would almost exceed the imagination. Out- 


side, it seemed to me that, whether by the gorgeous 
light of day, or the softer gleam of night, the Piazza 
of St. Mark, of which this forms the most striking 
feature, is unsurpassed in beauty. 

The church of S. Tomiso at Bergamo now suc- 
ceeds, in which the lantern has become an important 
and massive feature, and the old plan of hiding the 
external form of the cupola by a sloping roof is re- 
vived after a sleep of some 600 years. Since the time of 
the Roman Baptisteries the dome had shown its own 
honest form inside and out in nearly every instance, 
but now we have it used merely as a vault covering 
inside, whilst the exterior shows no more trace of it 
than our Gothic high-pitched roofs do of the groined 
vaulting they cover. ‘Tne reason of the change is 
worth inquiry. ‘These workers of old seemed to have 
been too earnest in their work to alter merely for the 
sake of altering. They had the same climate, the 
same materials, I think the same skill, as their 
fathers, and when the interior vault was turned, the 
main difficulty was gone, ‘The remains of the vaults 
of Minerva Medica and others, standing wherever 
stand the walls on which they rest, show that time 
does not destroy them more than other forms of 
covering. Was it that the part between the spring- 
ing of the dome and the eaves of the roof gave space 
for the picturesque areade so beautifully worked 
out in the Rhenish churches ? Whatever the motive, 
those who have studied in the cities of the Rhine can 
scarcely regret the change. This roof cover seems to 
have been very general about this time. We find its 
form most picturesquely developed in Germany, in 
Italy, and even in Armenia, where the tomb and 
cathedral of Ani, and the church of Dighour, excite 
our admiration. 

But, amongst the Arab workmen in Egypt and 
Sicily, the old form continued in use, and it is to this 
date that we owe the beautiful interiors of the Mosque 
Barkauk at Cairo, and of 8S. Giovanni, 8. Simone, and 
the Capella Reale at Palermo. he church of Agia 
Theotokos at Constautinople, those of Ani and 
Dighour, and that of the 8S. Aposteln at Cologne, may 
boast of having been almost the only ones to this 
time where the tambour was made ornamental, and 
the dome and superstructare were thus brought 
into one harmonious whole. 

Our next great example is the Baptistery at Pisa, 
where the dome is so utterly false, inside and out, 
that the whole must be looked upon as an exceptional 
case, not to be classed or reckoned; while the great 
Baptistery at Florence, beautiful as it is, has been so 
altered, and the times of the alterations are so doubt- 
ful, that its date can scarcely be fixed. The Bap- 


tistery at Parma is of clearer date, but I doubt if the | 


upper range of arches which screens so falsely both 
dome and roof, is coeval with the building or part of 
the design. I thought not when on the spot. 


The vext is Brunelleschi’s great work at Florence. | 
But before beginning the sketch of these later works, | 


1 would devote a short time to consider some other 


iness searcely to be imagined, and the tenuity of | 


detached specimens of the Mediaval age in Germany | 





and France. In fact, in thinking over these memo- 
rials of a by-gone time, we feel the same regret as in 
| roaming through their aisles and cloisters. There is 
a fascination about them which time will not, I fear, 
ever give to those of later date. St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, and Sta, Maria at Florence, may astonish 
us by their greatness and their grandeur, but J doubt 
if our descendants will ever pass with such solemn 
feelings through them as we do now through the aisles 
of S. Ambrogio, at Milan, or the cathedrals of 
Mayence, or Lincoln, to which I think those maguni- 
ficeut lines of Byron could be better applied than to 
| St. Peter’s— 
‘Enter. Its grandeur overpowers thee not, 

And why? It is not lessened, but thy mind 


Expanded by the genius of the spot 
Hath grown colossal.” 


That this difference ina the feelings caused by the 
earlier and by the later works exists is certain. It 
were too long now to analyze it. In the churches of 
France, at Blois, Loches, Uzerche, Perigueux, Angou- 
leme, and other towns, we find a series of domes of 
the most picturesque forms, of all classes and of the 
boldest construction. The details have been well 
| illustrated by Mr. Petit, and each of these churches 
is worth a careful study. At Ratisbon, the Bap- 
tistery, a small building of uncertain date and of a 
picturesque plan, has an arrangement of pendentives 
which combines the Byzantine and the arched system, 
_and has a very good effect. 

In all these works I have not, I believe, found any 
construction but that of brick and stone: timber does 
not seem to have been used. Yet the bold roofs at 
Padua and Vicenza show what the men of old could 
do, when they willed. We must now bid adieu to 
them and come to those whom we must rank as 
moderns. And, truly, there have been giants even in 
these days; for the changes made in the form and 
treatment of the dome by modern architects have 
made it a new feature. Of all these great men, I 
reckon Brunelleschi as the first, in rank as well as in 
time. The cathedral of Florence would be, perhaps, 
enough for his fame, but the beauty of proportion and 
details in S. Spirito, S. Lorenzo, and Degli Angeli, 
bear witness to it, perhaps, still more. 

Yet even with him the dome is in one case con- 
cealed by an external roof, and, in the other, only 
timidly shown. ‘The cathedral has its dome still 
unfinished, and not until all is done as he designed it, 
can its beauty be appreciated. The large cornice at 
the base has but one side finished’: the small arcade 
at top isin the same state: the naked bricks show 
where the marble stood, and tiles, as a covering to 
the whole, impoverish the look. The Roman who 
covered his Pantheon with bronze would have laughed 
at the change, and those who complain of want of 
zeal iu the nineteenth century, may think of what 
was left undone in the fairest city of the fourteenth, 

For St. Augustin’s, at Rome, D’Agincourt claims 
the eredit of having the first dome elevated upon an 
ornamental high tambour ; but the Armenian churches 
certainly forestalled it, and the polygonal finish to 
S.M. delle Grazie, at Milan, may rank with the works 
of any time, for beauty of conception, both in outline 
and colour. Between this and St. Peter’s comes the 
beautiful church of S. Andrea, at Mantua. But I am 
afraid that the dome, which forms so fine a feature, 
must not rank as Alberti’s, but that it is of a much 
later date. St. Peter’s succeeds, and with it comes 
the use of that marked feature of nearly all the later 
domes,—the peristyle of the tambour. So far, I 
believe, as our knowledge extends, this was the crea- 
tion of Bramante, an architect as bold in conception 
as delicate in his details. This peristyle forms the 
most prominent object, both iu his design and in that 
of Sangallo, where it is at once carried almost to 
extravagance. Michelangelo’s design is, perhaps, 
more simply grand than that of either of his prede- 
cessors, but I must say boldly that the outline of our 
own St. Paul’s excels them all, and that I know no- 
thing to exceed the exquisite proportions of its form. 
St. Peter’s has its noble colonnade, and, in the Vatican 
and its Loggie, accessories, of which we caunot boast. 
But its dome starts from the general line as if uncon- 
nected with it, and almost as if sunk in it: the 
splendid view, so well known to all, of its great front 
and immense piazza, is taken from an imaginary point, 
and is one which never can be realised, unless some 
hundreds of houses are destroyed. And in the Eternal 
City, houses, and aught else standing in the way of 
improvement, are much more likely to be carefully 
preserved. Now, St. Paul’s, seen closely as it is, 
shows itsglf clearly as a mass, with the dome spring- 
| ing from it and rising out of it without effort, and as 

part of the whole ; and, if ever it shall be seen clearly 
from a wide opening in any quarter, our fellow 
citizens, who know not architecture, and who have all 
their lives seen, perhaps unmoved, this noble work of 
Wren, will fiad for the first time that they have a 
_work which, at least, rivals the greatest of other 
capitals. Palladio, in his St. M. della Salute, at 
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Veniee, has boldly used another method, and nothing, 
perhaps, on that site could be happier in effect. He 
resists the apparent thrust of the dome by huge con- 
soles, which he renders ornamental by making them 
pedestals for statues. In another great work of his, 
the Redentore, there is a curious perspective effeet. 
The dome is stilted up for about a quarter of its 
height, without any moulding or set-off, and the result 
is that, both in reality and in drawings, it appears to 
bulge very much at the springing. 

Wren, in his St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, has produced 
a church of striking originality and beauty, aud no 
form, perhaps, of the style, could be better used for 
our churches. We may too, in London, boast of two 
modern domes,—at the Coal-Exchange and at the 
Museum,—whose novel construction in respect to 
material has been very successful, and whose outline, 
mode of lighting, and decoration give them a high 
rank, At Rome, the churches of SS. Trinita dei 
Pellegrini, S. Andrea al Quirinale, by Bernini, and 
S. M. Lauretana, by Sangallo, deserve attention. In 
more modern times, the Basilica of Sta. Francesca, at 
Naples, by Bianchi, has been crowned with a dome of 
12 feet greater diameter than St. Paul’s. At Paris, 
the French may boast of the iron roof of the Halle- 
au-Blé, of the domes of the Pantheon, the Val-de- 
Grace, the Invalides, and the Sorbonne. But, except 
that of the Pantheon, they are not remarkable for 
elegance. Russia lays claim to more attention, and 
the recently erected church of St. Isaac, at St. Peters- 
burg, has a dome treated in a novel, and seemingly 
successful, manner. : 

I must now notice a few specimens of eccentricities, 
merely to put them on record. In Sebastian Serlio’s 
work there are several designs for domes, oval on 
plan, and, in several places, the idea has, unfortunately, 
been worked out. The most notable examples are 
the Cathedral at Pisa, and the two churches at the 
end of the Corso, in Rome, At Pisa, from the situa- 
tion and accessories, the defect is not 80 much noticed : 
but, in the twin churches at Rome, each presents, 
except when seen directly in front or at the side,—a 
different outline from the other, and the result is as 
unsatisfactory as cau be imagined. Internally, the 
effect is not so bad, and, in several instances, quite 
the reverse. At the church of Ara Celi, at Vicenza, 
for instance, the plan works out well; and there is 
one at Rome, I think, by Borromini, equally satisfac- 
tory. As curiosities, or monstrosities, as you like, I 
may instance the Eastern domes of the mosque at 
Tabriz, the Taj Mehal at Agra, and a dome at 
Ispahan, where the bulbous form of the exterior 
swells out beyond all concord with the interior, and 
every principle of construction, and, I think, of beauty, 
is sacrificed to a wish for novelty. To go into all tie 
varieties of form would be a useless task. They 
rauge from the steeple-like dome of S. Leonard, at 
Frankfort, to the flattened top of the Four Courts, at 
Dublin, a building which, by this false outline, has 
just missed being one of the most pleasing and pic- 
turesque in the kingdom. 

A few words as to lighting and decoration. 1 
cannot but think that, however well a dark and 
gloomy effect may harmonise with the object of the 
church, yet, if the building itself be well lighted, the 
dome should be so too. ‘To arrange this, I know no 
way more simple than the central light of the 
Pantheon. But other methods have been successfully 
used, and, as at the Minerva Medica, or better at 
Nocera, and best at Serbistan, the light has been ad- 
mitted through many small openings iu the dome. 
To leave the dome in darkness is to lose its whole 
effect, and to make it of no more value thon the 
roof that I remember in a country town in Italy, 
where, at the springing of an unfinished dome, the 
flat roof was so hidden by being paiuted black, that 
it had all the appearance of a dark vacuity. A very 
picturesque way of lighting may be seen in the small 
semi-dome behind the altar of St. Sulpice, at Paris, 
where the light enters from behind a large cornice, 
whose projection conceals the source. A large cor- 
nice of this sort is introduced, with excellent effect, 
in the church of Monte Berico. This church offers, 
too, one of the most notable instances of slight piers 
that I remember. 

For decoration, I know nothing to equal in effect 
the old mosaics. Their richness of colour, and the 
splendour of the gilt grounds which give grandeur 
without gaudiness, make them unequalled, and the 
treatment of the figures and scroll-work is never such 
as to break up the general outline. The whole seems 
to form part of the general design, and not to break 
the sweep of the dome in any way. This art is cer- 
tainly not progressive. At St. Peter’s, indeed, the 
modern mosiacs tell extremely well, but they are of 
the most simple kind, and where elaborate effect is | 
tried, as at St. Mark’s, the result is painfully inferior | 
to that of the old. These later artists put in pic- | 


tures, when what was asked for was Gceoration. In | 


later times still, some perhaps of the most succacsfq] | 
attempts have been made in the beautiful Genoese | 


churches, where the artists have, as it were, identified 
themselves with the architect, and produced work 
which harmonises with his. But whatever the style 
of decoration be (and I say it with all the diffidence 
becoming a junior member of the profession), I am 
sure that any style must fail which, carried out like 
Thornhill’s at St. Paul’s, breaks up the beautiful 
contour of the dome 

other forms utterly foreign to its outline. 

In reviewing the whole subject, the most inveterate 
admirer of the Middle Ages (and I confess to being 
one myself), must, I think, admit, that the dome 
owes much of its grandeur to the moderns; and, 
admiring as I do the picturesque effect of the Greek 
churches, 1 cannot help thinking that I would scarcely 
exchange the majestic dome of St. Paul’s for theirs. 
I know its waste of space—I know that one-half of 
it is, inside, a dark mass, encumbered with timber 
and with brickwork, and I know that the others are 
small because they tell their story truly, and show 
without what they are within. But the peristyle, the 
lofty dome, and its grand lantern, have a look of 
majesty that defies its rivals, and almost reconcile us 
to all its faults. And in the days of old the architects 
found at St. Mark’s the same want that Wren did, 
and supplied it in the same way. 

Que word more.—Of all these glorious works that 
we have reviewed, who were the authors? Wren we 
know and glory in, and Angelo, Brunelleschi, and the 
architects of Sta. Sophia are househeld words to us. 
But of the multitude of other works which are spread 
over the land, who were the workmen ? whence can.e 
they, and where did they learn their craft? It was 
no common skill that poised the stones at Mycenz 


with columns and arches, and 


to last 3,000 years; that raised the fragile coil of 


pipes that has crowned S. Vitale for thirteen cen- 
turies; and that spanned the Pantheon with a dome 
not yet surpassed! 

But of ail the thousand pilgrims who gaze de- 
lighted on these works, how few give a thought to 
their authors! They were of us—proud may we be 
to say it —and well could I wish that the glance of 
modern scrutiny, that has searched so deeply into the 
cloudy past, could open out to us the names and 
history of its guiding spirits, and let us know some- 
what of the workings of our brethren of old, who 
have left behind them only their great works— 


** Footprints on the shores of time.” 





MR. WIGHTWICK AND THE CLASSICIST&S.* 


Srr,—The notable argument from the “ require- 
ments” of the sash-window is a fair sample and 
highly characteristic of the working of our system of 
suppose d “competition,” both artistic and commer- 
cial. Still more and more on 

the elbow-grease of competing contractors, or the 
brain-grease of competing artists, create more and 
more “artificial wants,”—afterthought necessities, 
that need not have been necessities at all, to be 
miserably patched up with palliatives whose “ barba- 
rism”’ the architects that cause them, but cannot 
supply them, are the first to complain of. Designers 
may of course omit from their baits and show-drawings 
whatever is so essential to the finished work as to be 
sure to be added somehow, whether designed or not. 
Such things you may leave to the consideration of man- 
kind in general; as Sir J. Paxton did his diagonal 
ties. foundations, gutters, wet awnings, and in general 


issions, to save either 


) 


all things necessary to make his building stand, or 
keep out wet, or suo, or let in air, or be made, or put 
together, or insured, or taken down. On this prin- 
ciple it is well understood that in Renaissance designs, 
as the smoke, for instance, after they are built, swst 
be got rid of somehow, the chimneys may assume on 
yaper any form deemed conducive to effect of “ sky- 
ine,” or be omitted entirely, as not “ required by the 
genius of the style.” Hence, in the dark ages before 
phot graphy, foreigners doubtless supposed, and may 
still suppose, till some eccentric photographer has a 
fancy to take Somerset House from the river, or 
Nash’s mortar palaces from the rner of 
Waterloo-place, that those marvels of British art 
rejoice in the sky-lines engraved by Pugin and Leeds. 
Well, now tbe next step will be to argue a /a Wight- 
wick, that a style like the Northern Gothic, of which 


rounded, detached, and 


T 
i 
} 
‘ 





south-east ¢ 


“the genius requires’”’ tall, 


spreading-capped shafts over every s is 


extravagant, and not to be named by “ common 
sense,” beside the convenient Italian that regueres 
nothing of the kind, while admit/in, 
fancy in the name of chimneys, from urns to lions, 
chaste cubicalities of the “‘box-model,” or dragons 





y any range of 


and hydras and chimeras dire. 

Greek porticoes must be, according to Mr. Wight- 
wick, so supremely useful, that I wonder they are 
ever removed from buildings that have once enjoyed 
the luxury. A shelter projecting some fifth or fourth 
part of its height from the ground, must be so greatly 





* Continued from page 361. 


‘ 


protective to “coming and departing visitors” (espe- 
cially when on the level of the first floor, ond having 
itself, as at the Custon-House, or the Gower-street 
College, xo floor), and with its columns set at the 
“Eustyle” distance of 2; diameters, it cannot, of 
course, darken ‘‘ the vestibule and the room ~ 
hough why the latter should be included under it at 
in any degree worth noticing, com- 
pared with an “ arcaded structure” that may have 
its pillars 10 diameters apart, and its whole arcuation 
taken out of the space that would be filled up by the 
Greek entablatures and pediment; of which the former 
alone must, as Mr. Wightwick is well aware, occupy 
from a fourth to a fifth of the whole height from the 
ground, to be endurably Vitruvian. Indeed, the whole 
expression of all Classic architecture, whether columnar 
or fenestral, is so inseparably dependant on the height 
of mass above the apertures, that it is easy to see the 
relative praise awarded to the “ proportions” of our 
buildings is simply proportional to their superfluity 
of matter so situated; that is, to the extravagance 
and baneful capacity of their stagnant-air reservoirs, 
The Reform Club-house yields to its miuor neighbour 
simply for want of this; and the Conservative and 
New United Service owe their superior dignity to 
nothing else. Instead, therefore, of the Classic ope- 
ing admitting, as Mr. Wightwick leads his reade. to 
suppose, as much light at every part of its widt!: as 
an arched one would under its key; the livtelled 
aperture (whether window or intercolumn) can bardly, 
in a given total height of masonry, be coutinued up, 
without losing all classicality and dignity, any higher 
than the springings of an arch might be. And as for 
lateral abutments, they are as much wanted in Roman 
as in Gothic if you build for posterity ; 
wanted in Gothic as in Greek, if you tie with iron, as 
in all the Italian Gothic, and all our Renaissance, 
Classic or Gothic, from St. Paul’s to the Houses of 
Parliament. 

But how can these questions be argued till we are 
sure in what sense we use terms? Mr. Wightwick 
and I may, all the time, be meaning by “ Gothic,” 
totally different things. He appears to make 
Gothicism consist in (1), silly imitations of archwork, 
as at Pisa, and the new toy for Constantinople ; (2), 
buttresses or pseudo-buttresses; (3), universally 
arched openings, even in a granite cow-shed; (4), 
stone mullions ; (5), roofs steeper than a certain angle 
of pitch, which he does not define. None of these, 
and still less the parapet (which he tells us is “in- 
variable in all first-rate Gothie structures !’’) can I 
regard as at all essential to Gothicism, in the sense 
the term is now taken by the educated, and which, I 
believe, has altered considerably in a few years. Eight 
years ago, 1 observed that almost every characteristic 
feature of English Gothic, the only Gothic I knew,— 
in fact, every one that was more than minute detail, 
and quite everything that ovr restorers had then 
copied, grew up (or down), simply from the working 
out of the problem to vault a church, and were with- 
out sense or connection in an wavaulted building; so 
that all our modern Gothicisms, as weli as the Tudor 
realities, things (as Mr. Wightwick says), “ of walls 
aud flat floors,” were as mere pseudo-architecture and 
child’s play as Palladianism itself; and that Pugin 
and his school were simply repeating, under the dis- 
guise of another style, all that he (and all non-pro- 
fessional writers on it Jefore him), had satirized and 
langhed at. This (which I believe no one else had 
pointed out, though Dr. Robison, in his “ Essay on 
Roofs,” before the Gothic revival was dreamt of, had 
announced the same of the J/edieval woodwork, and 
notably of Westminster-hall), — this remains as true 
of our 1857 Gothic, as of poor Pugin’s or Rickman’s ; 
but not so the principle laid down plainly by Dr. 
Robison, and tacitly, but implicitly I admit, in my 
reasoning of that time, that Gothic was exclusively a 
stone stvle. or one for vaulted building. In the wider, 


all I cannot see 


} ° | 
and a- little 


aud yet more strictly artistic, and at the same time 
ethnographically correct use of the term now becoming 
general, chiefly through Mr. Ruskin’s most careful 
and analytical chapter on the “ Natare of Gothic,” 
we see that there is no peculiarly G thie style of 
construction. So wide a term of race can only apply 
with strictness to something psychical, as ornament, 
not to a solution of an engineering problem. Inc eed, 
I might have seeu that a missal border, which cer- 
tainly (if containing no line of architecture), has 
nothing to do with vaulting, may yet be as Gothic 
or Ungothie as a cathedral or town. 

Mr. Wightwick goes a great way into very peculiar 
circumstances, those of the granite districts that do 
not cover a one-hundredth part of England, to find 
in a granite cow-house, something that he thinks will 

'be most effective and serviceable in a non-Gothic 
form. I utterly deny that the cow-house he describes, 
either zs of a@ ny other style than Gothic, or could fail 
to be Gothic except by being carelessly and wrougly 

i finished. An unaffected mason, who aimed only at 

|making a good cow-house, and not at mimicking 
| things seen in modera towns, would, if he bad any 
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i ied i sork | ille | this the base of his printed “‘ Apology.” To say nothing 
mind and applied it to the work, not square the pillars, of its being a two-edged sword, that will serve our adver- 


but chamfer their edges, stopping the chamfer in some | garies fur oftener than our friends, the principle is plainly 

neat way, upward and downward: the lintel-course | one utterly inconsistent with any pretence even that 

he would not lay at once on their tops but on bracket- | “ there is such a thing as truthfulness either in materials, 
= ee F <i construction, or in any other principles of art ;” so that 

capitals, to diminish the width of bearing; and these J 

would have their offensive corners removed, as would | admitted, might soon wind up their search. 

the rafters if they overhung ; and if there were coping,| The ane os we Porgy: granary Miypoecny «Hang of 

VARESE ees. a ' - so current at present, tha must crave y pave 

it would be bevelled to a ridge, and the whole would submit a few propositicns on the matter, which I am pre- 

“Gothic,” but what, in the Middle Ages was called , most gross and ludicrous blunders on this point :— 


. : , : : | 1, Whatever is truthful or unaffected in style is in har- 
. — _ > rineer- | . . rf ° 
nothing, because nothing else was built. If engineer mony (or “ keeping”) with all trae things in the world ; 
ing works, intended to be in no style, are not noW jj nature and all true art. 
Gothic, it is because they are not true engineering— | 2. Whatever is false or affectcd can never be iu harmony 
° . : othi : . P clam Pp ae 
not really considered and thought out. , with anything but its own particular form of false hood. 
“gio. a ren ise ~~ f 3. The most admired groups of buildings in the modern 
_Of course, fictions and affectations (as high roofs world (or world of affected architecture), are where there 
with parapets, that retain the snow on them, or is no attempt to assimilate one building to the style of 
pointed arches where round would be better) are not another, but rather to bring together the most trenchant 
Gothic. They are mere blots and blemishes in any 


contrasts. Our universities and St. Mark’s-place, at 
< ' Venice, are notable examples. 

style. I define Gothic as the unaffected style of the 

Gothic nations, 


4. Where the existing buildings are all or chiefly 
human work ‘or ornament. Now the quality of being 
unaffected excludes ail substitutions of any form for a 
better (é. ec. more utilitarian) form of the same thing. poe erraee @ egret 
A. oie - ces a alee ow a nite and not aft alt on decorative style. 4 ie 
It = ungothic , therefore, to make scm roof. pite h at present, but before utterly scouting the notion as that 
either so Aigh or so Jow that it would have been Jelter | of a“ monomaniac,” pray observe that it was that of all 


(in a utilitarian sense) 1 inch lower or higher. It the fathers of your orthodoxy, all the models of your 
Fe Pa aes i wanea mimicry, Medieval or Renaissant. Without going beyond 
is ungothic sive a window “ round head, because this very Abbey, you may see that the beginnings of such 
that can have no structural advantage over a pointed work were regarded for three centuries as absolutely 
one, and, as a Goth, you love pointedness, and that fixing and governing the general form and dimensions of 


quality of form which Ruskin ealls rigidity, which is (SY addition, but never affecting its style; and M. Q. de 
MP : ; “ , Quincy, in his ‘ Lives of Architects,” has shown that all 
present in a pointed, and absent in a round arch. who built round the Piazza and Piazzetta of St. Mark, 
But it is not ungothic to give it a lintel and no arch, were bound by the heights and main proportions of oppo- 
if that be. in the locality, the cheapest wav of cover- Site and adjacent works, though each working out as new 
" ; Sougey Spee dee ‘ i a style as he could. 
ing it. Again it is ungothic, because affected, to, When this cant of “harmony of style” has been heard 
make the middle arch of a carriage bridge pointed, in Parliament, as in the question of assimilating a new 
because there a single segment is structurally better, bridge to the New Houses, it has been naively remarked, 
s the Middl ; 4] £ lee seein aan > that “ the style of the New Houses must leave off some- 
as the Middle-age men themselves knew and prac- where.” Tobe sure it must, if only amask and a sham, 
tised. For the same reason, a real Medieval would and this is simply confessing it to be nothing else. If they 
have made the arches of the St. Martin’s Schools, Were real architecture (that is, their style a real style), «7 
D 8 ah end ta smeen th me aed need not leave off anywhere. The degree of enrichment would 
round, if obligec to arrange t 1em as at present, centre jeave off, but not the style, British senators well know 
over centre ; but if not so obliged, he would, for the that no ancient capital ever had a Senate-house whose 
sake of using pointed ones, have arranged them two Style had to ‘leave off ;” and the style of the real ‘‘ Palace 


‘ches above one, and the pi ree it sal Th of Westminster” in its day,—the styles of the Hall, and 
arches above one, and the pler over its point, 1HUS, Abbey, and Chapter-house, and Cloisters, in their days 
either the present arrangement of them (throwing a (namely, before brick was burnt, or the forests used up) 


mass over every weakest part, and a void over every ne off a ae Ss over London and England, 
strongest), or else their being pointed is an affectation. och gay seangpemiegy Bort — ney 
A cause must be reduced to a desperate strait for or “leave off somewhere.” © ; 
arguments, ere it can concoct such a one as Mr.| 
Wightwick supposes drawn from Ox‘ord. The Rad- : Se te 
cliffe Library is the “coronal pride” (Anglice, the, DESTRUCTION OF MURAL PAINTINGS IN 
biggest round building) of that town. So is, by-the- ITALY. 
bye, at Jerusalem, the Mosque of Omar, which’ [sy week, in connection with the Arundel 
Stanley says is the sole, yet all-sufficient dignifying ' Society, Mr. Layard gave some account of the cor- 
— in every view. It is a curious property of @ dition’of many of the fresco decorations of Italian 
domed building among rectilinear ones, and deserves pyjildings, and of the efforts made by himself in con- 
to be investigated. But, na tie it matters not junction with Mrs. Higford Burr, to preserve tracings 
whether the “ coronal” building be as Gothic as the ‘and drawings of them, some of which the Arundel 
Pisa Baptistery, and the other Greek temples, or Society are about to publish. 
vice versd. However, the triumph thus secured for | 
whatever po fens ay to be the style of the Radcliffe ' the finest frescoes of Pietro della Francesca, lauded by 
over that of Merton Chapel, is evident. I wonder | Vasari “as too beautiful and too excelleut for the 
Mr. \ 1 ngre take Ne wider area for this time,” from which Raffaclle acquired his finest ideas 
pany = a “ "is. thea Dares any One of chiaroscuro, in a room now filled with pledges of 
Eun ae a the Coronal pride i of the Monte di Pietd of the district. To this room 
; mapas ain es then,-—is it “ common sense”— | there were five keys, one for each director of the 
| ins os such an unrivalled work could Monte di Pietd, and these five gentlemen happening 
E ——- mg be in any but the very best style of | to he at loggerheads, it may be conceived that some 
ae course not ; the Goths are annihilated. diplomacy was necessary to obtain the five keys. 
And then there was the room to clear of corn, wool, 


I borrow a happy expression of one of your cor- ! 
respondents, who complains that I fz ild- | oe f 
eaeh pial Sie Viton nm a Faget ee: oo cloth, oil jars, and lamps, and then the windows 
a Hy n ae g + : what ecora- having been bricked up candles had to be brought in, 
oe oe: ey think. What a curious | ¢iJ] at length was discovered, traced, and recorded in a 
ar Raneg tye wong must be, to happen upon | faithful drawing, one of the most impressive repre- 
udings ; ¢ E ak y | : : 
on a rs = a » = a very much _sentations of our Lord’s Resurrection. Another and 
. wa aH A . 0 ; e or oa their expense. | scarcely inferior fresco of the same painter was 
e 2 » ve Y a, rs . ; } 
Ahr ae es “ “ryt co giaee " decorate them shown, representing that sleep of Constantine in 
. € In a good style. - L. GaRBetT. | which the victorious cross was revealed to him in a 
P Tn his last a, ae Wightwick has quite broken dream—the very fresco so praised by Vasari in his 
0 e consistency he hitherto maintained, by taking up| life of the painter as having giv i 
the view of your correspondent, “ A Medisevalist, m4 t bv it fr ht and sh ie 6 Srile a ns, Yen wpe 
“the question of association with existing buildings, 0s et + gel rents el nile Mr. Layard rea 
namely, ‘ that it lies at the root of the right solution” of | tracing this fresco the workmen were breaking 
the posmiems Cost of general form and grouping of masses through the wall above it, and a brick falling struck 
in the new work, but) of decorative style. In his former | away half the head of the page who i vat: hi th 
paper he was praising, rightly enough (as a merely pic- aH ; pag Pramesryge Bo 
poe = ore pone eo we have no higher), | omg When Mr. Layard remonstrated, “ Half 
he contrasts of style presented at our universities, the his face gone?” was the reply, “ Per Bacco?! then 
piquant juxtaposition of a Tudor chapel and Corinthian | we will ae him snatew? - s Mr I dd ibed 
senate-house, or a rotunda of Wren between Wykehamite | P Es cw Be st 
colleges and E izabethan schools. He is now for a “ com- how when, by Mr. Kirkup 8 efforts, the contem- 
wallding’ between sucks aon nae reuires us, it seems, when | porary portrait of Dante, by Giotto, wae brought to 
b eT SUC onuments as the Abbey and the }; » Barge t ‘ i 
Treasury ,— between absolute truthfulness nad absolute re esc nie oe e ryt: ve meg: nye 
falsity,—to find some style a little truer than o ‘oh. discovered that a nail had been driven right into the 
He : : i in one neigh. | . 
jour, but falser than the other, and adjust, with nicegrada- eye of the poet. So the Grand Duke employed a 
tion, what some writer for the Critic calls “a chain of 1 
sequent passages of art.’? (Those “ guides f public 
opinion,” the peeng + Seems, by the way, who, ca an oeca- 
=~ like this, ave to get up, at an hour’s notice, some-, then, as the red of Dante’s hood and green of his 
ing to pass for architecture, are, if possible, a more | ress we ( ali i i 
baneful tribe than even percentage ea A mere themselves ; . ‘ae ere the colours of Ttalian es erage 
*3 tricolour was replaced by a harmless chocolate. Mr. 


with whom they share the peculiar curse of inflicti 
: ) > se of inflicting by , 
every blunder, often by every act of their life, mento io. Layard found the chapel of St. Cecilia, at Bologna, 


injury on the generations of mankind.) Now, 


studiously avoided resting a i ) 
ee wee g any plea for Gothie offices on 


me how the industrious author 


result from the introduction of true or unaffected archi- 
tecture, 

5. The real harmony of a building with its neighbours 
depends solely on general form and distribution of masses, 





o» | 


Mr. White and his fraternity, were such a principle once | 


‘particularly the new one from Pall-Mall. 


when unmixed with imitations of  ®fected, or mimic, the greatest contrast of this kind would | 


Of course this is heresy | 


At Borgo San Sepolero Mr. Layard found some of 


painter to paint in a new eye; and then the old face | 
was repainted to harmonize it with the new eye ; and | 


I had used as a cavalry stable, and the frescoes of Francia with 1C : 
of “association,” and it ie astouishins 3 | and Costa destroyed as high as the soldiers could | On a building of a similar class. 
ie of No. 129 (A vaillant Teach. One of the finest frescoes of Fra Bartolommeo | to 
impossible) could be so mistaken as to make |is in a cart-shed at Florence, This Mr, Layar4/ 





| found full of water, and was obliged to extemporize a 
drain before he could begin his work. At Spello are 


the masterpieces of Pinturicchio, the contemporary of 
Perugino, and friend of Raffaelle. 

Mr. Ruskin afterwards addressed the meeting in 
aid of efforts for the preservation of records of a time 
when ert and literature were the only exponents of 


| men’s best thoughts and nobiest energies. 
be recognised by every one to be what we now call pared to defend, and which I think might save us from the | 





ST. JAMES’S PARK AND PALACE. 

No one can have forgotten the Parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the entrances to St. James’s-park, and 
Not a 
little was said as to the desirableness of removing the 
German chapel, which not only interferes with the 
line and width of the carriage way, but also with 
suitable approaches to Marlborough House, very 
shortly to become the residence of the heir-apparent 
to the throne. If the building is to remain, I would 


‘suggest the great improvements that would result 


from putting it back in line with the other walls, 
To those who might be inclined to demur to the idea 
of reducing the area of the chapel, it may be well to 
say that the congregation assembling there for public 
worship averages about fifteen persons, as I have re- 
peatedly witnessed: I think I once counted as many 
as twenty. Between the outer door and the chapel 
proper, there intervenes a considerable space, cr 
vestibule, affording ample facilities for the object I am 
proposing, without any interference beyond, so that a 
handsome portico, or ornamental front, might be 
raised in lieu of the present unsightly one. 

It would seem that a plan is in prosecution for 
throwing away moncy in patching up the drawing- 
room entrance to St. James’s Palace, by some outer 
excrescence, as an attempted remedy for the existing 
inconveniences, which no other Court in Europe 
would have ever tolerated at all. But why not follow 
the suggestion I have seen in your columns for com- 
pleting Buckingham Palace, by the erection of a new 
wing on the north side, in correspondence, as to the 
garden front, with that recently completed next 
Pimlico? In this way all the requisites for State 
occasions are obtainable on any desired plan or scale, 
contiguous to the residence of the Sovereign ; whilst 
the parks and royal garden would afford the means 
of ready access, and departure for carriages, entirely 
independent of the streets. St. James’s Palace might 
then become available for national and scientific 
objects,—the depository of pictures, &c. of which we 
stand in such need. H, T. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE: COLOURED 
BRICKS. 
TAVISTOCK - CHAMBERS, SOUTHAMPTON - STREET, 
STRAND. 

Tus house has been recently rebuilt from the 
designs of Mr. Charles Gray, architect, of whose 
special adaptation of brickwork in street archi- 
tecture we have before now spoken. 

The fronts are faced with yellow malm bricks, 
and the gauged arches to the windows, cornice, 
and other parts are executed in red and black 
bricks. The ground-story throughout is built 
of red and yellow bricks, constructed in alter- 
nate courses. The string-course to the third 
story is ornamented with Minton’s porcelain 
tiles, and the whole of the dressings to the 
windows, the porch, entrance, shafts, and 
caps of columns are executed in Bath stone. 

A noticeable feature in the building is a stack 
of chimneys carried up above the main cornice : 
this is executed in red, yellow, and black bricks, 
and the design is of an ornamental character ; 
and although this chimney-stack presents rather 
too heavy an appearance in the position it occu- 
pies, yet it is noticeable as having been a sub- 
ject of thought by the architect, and has not 


been neglected by him in his design, as is too 
‘often the case in modern buildings. We refer 
| » ° ° 

to this, as too often designs, otherwise good, 
are spoiled by the unsightly appearance the 
_chimney-stacks present when they occupy a pro- 
‘minent position in a building; while, at the 
same time, a little attention and thought would 
convert this necessary adjunct in a building into 


an ornamental feature. 
We may add that we have the assurance of 
the architect that the total cost of the orna- 


imental brickwork and stone dressings of this 
‘building did not exceed in amount the ascer- 


tained cost of covering the building with stucco 
the cement decorations generally put 
‘his fact ought 
prota a more general use of ornamental 
b.tckwork than is at present found, 
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THE STONE AND IRON ROOFS OF THE | education of youth, where they stood apart | 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. ‘from the haunts of commerce and the turmoil 
Pvsuic attention having, by a recent discussion in| of busy millions. The site of these colleges | 
Parliament, been directed to the condition of the iron| was in those days comparatively valueless, but | 
roofs and the stone of the New Palace at Westminster, now surrounded by houses, howe together in | 
the following information respecting them may not unhappy proximity, the ground they occupy | 
be unacceptable to your readers, and may serve to js of inestimable worth, being as indispensable | 
remove any misapprehension that may exist on the to the requirements of an improving city, as it | 
subject. : ae is cake and improper for the residence and 
Metal roofs were not contemplated in the original | gqyeation of congregated infants. 
design; they were resorted to upon the adoption by Educational conferences show the tone of | 
the Government of Dr. Reid's plans for warming, public opinion ; and the zealous perseverance of 
rapping aati Age tng ae — pre Royalty in the promotion and culture of sciences | 
er ad ay sow So, 9 — weaentinnyr " _ and arts predicts that schools of instruction | 
building ; and therefore it became necessary that they I ; : mE te, 
should be constructed entirely of fire-proof materials. shall be hereafter more effective ble BOC AE. 
A coating of zinc, in preference to paint, for the widely that intelligence which ennob esa nation, 
external plates was adopted, upon the strongest and that knowledge which is the essence of | 
testimonials from the French Government, and power at home, and the foundation of wealth in 
other sources, as to its long and successful use the colonial dependencies. 
in France, where it still continues to be employed To clear away the curious masses of deformity 
extensively, particularly in the dockyards of that jn which the busy trade of London heaps its 
country. Since its adoption at the New Palace at wealth is not possible for any Government less 
Westminster, it has also been extensively used, both absolute than that of imperial Augustus. The 
in public and private works in this country, and is whole estate of the corporation could not | 
still being used by the Government in our own dock- suitably lay open St. Paul’s; nevertheless, by 
yards. Experience, however, has proved — tg degrees amendments may be effectuated in the 
not capable of offering a long resistance to the « , e- surrounding fabrics of that and of many other | 
terious effects of a smoky aud impure atmosphere, ” o. as : 
and the roofs of the New Palace at Westminster have structural objects, W hich enrich, but do not 
consequently become partially covered with an oxide 8Tace nor —_ the City, as they ought. But 
of iron or rust. As regards their stability aud weather- there are foundations, possessing also inherent 
proof qualities, however, they are none the worse on architectural merit, w ich are unnecessarily | 
that account. No difficulty, moreover, exists in re- built about and blocked in, notwithstanding | 
sisting all further oxidation, by covering them with that there was ample space of ground for their | 
one of the anti-oxide compositions now in use, which proper allocation. Christ’s Hospital is the most , 
may be done at a very moderate cost. Several of remarkable instance of this kind: the chureh, | 
these compositions have been in course of trial, in ¢he hall, are scarcely visible from New 
various parts of the roofs, for some time past; and I street, The former, like many others of the 
have reason to believe that I have discovered one that civic sanctuaries, is shrouded about with lofty 
may be said to be almost imperishable. domiciles, which conceal all except the steeple : 
The choice of the stone adopted was the result of the hall is certainly ramen discernible 
the labours of a es, Seas of two o through an opening left by the demolition of 
the mani aamanah getlegnts Sony, on Det the Compter. But bad though the location is 
mason, and the architect, who, in the year 1838, emeiiiniiinie’ ennucuile P ‘ee ivabl 
visited every quarry and locality in the kingdom ©" 7" agi Pven S eRe 
likely to furnish ‘building stone. The stone at W0rSe as regards the objects to which so much 
Auston, in Yorkshire, was selected and adopted by wealth has been dedicated. 
the Government, and every precaution has been taken _ Founded (as the colleges at Oxford or Cam- | 
to obtain asupply from the best beds of it. Upon the bridge were) at a time when the population was 
whole, it has turned out to be at least as good under a tithe of the present amount ; when open 
as any stone hitherto employed in London. Portions fields bounded it without ; when the atmosphere 
of it, in particular situations and under peculiar , was comparatively pure, with a space of 4} acres, 
conditions, have doubtless yielded to the deleterious this college, in the days of Edward VI. might 
effects of a London atmosphere ; but the proportion of have been a proper alumnar establishment for 
the parts affected to those which are perfectly sound the children of needy citizens (for whom it was 
is infinitesimally small ; and it is remarkable that the jyfended) ; but now that a swollen metropolis has 
ree asl wher oe eet a -e grown to an extent of 7 miles in a radius drawn 
| yee ane carved portions oF ’€ from any side of it, such a position is equally 


w rk >} ne as orfec s rhe : > 
work being generally as sharp and perfect as when visnited to the morality, the health, or the 
first executed. To say, therefore, as has been reck- ° . - 

‘ ducation of the pupils. 


lessly asserted, that the stone is perishing ia ail ° : “ : , 
directions, conveys a most unfair and exaggerated Increasing with the endowment, this school 
impression relative to its actual condition. Various NOW nurtures, educates, and lodges, 1,000 boys: 
economical means, however, are available for arresting they are wholly domesticated within the pre- 
all further decomposition of the parts affected, and Cincts, save during the periodical vacations : 
experiments have been in course of trial for years, there is no playground but that paved yard in 
With a view to determine upon the most effectual and which their gambols afford amusement to 
unobjectionable process to be e ed; aud itis to observers through the iron railings, extending 
be hoped, therefore, that ere long all further decom- 100 feet along the pavement ; therefore, when on 
position will be suecessfully arrested. furlough, their migrations, if not in the deserted 
CuarLes Barry. pens of Smithfield, must be altogether within 
‘the bills of mortality; and yet the estates 
_ 7 OTe he ea belonging to the founders’ trust have many 
UNIVERSITY OF METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS farms and broad lands, convenient to the metro- 
AND COLLEGES, polis, whereon colleges might be founded capable 
Or the phases of our time and generation, the of accommodating the whole number ; while the 
most remarkable is the progress of education. buildings now in their occupation, if sold, would 
Within a short period two universities have yield a revenue not only sufficient to erect suit- 
been founded, al most successfully carried out, able colleges for 1,200 boys, but to add im- 
in London, and three in Ireland, besides many , mensely to the original endowment. 
provineial colleges. In addition to thisadvance, In the present constipated state of the public 
all the great towns have instituted schools of thoroughfares, in the paucity of situations for 
art, of design, and of general instruction, for the public establishments,—when, from the enor- 
masses inhabiting these emporia of trade; bat mously enhanced value of building room, the 
the most =— sign of advance is discernible labouring population is driven farther from the 
in the more liberal admission to the old univer- centre,—under the absolute impracticability of 
sities of extern probationists for literate degrees. obtaining any /ocus standi for institutions of 
The “Alm Matres” have at length opened their inestimable social value,—is it not worse than 
bosoms for the tutelage of the population at stolidity to retain, in the heart’s core of the 
large, and learning is no longer confined to the metropolis, noble buildings with ample space, 
cloister. which are perverted to purposes destructive of 
In such a position of affairs, an allusion to the very objects for which they were destined ? 
the chartered schools and colleges of the great | But there are other chartered schools, other 
metropolis may not be out of place. There are buildings, and other sites, which are equally ill- 
many nobiy endowed foundations, with capa- placed as regards the nurture and education of 
cious buildings and distinguished teachers, youth. Merchant Tailors’, which educates 260 
within the busy and fuliginous precincts, which boys, situate in a retired lane (Cross-street, off 
originally were piaced advantageously for the Canon-street), an old, tottering, clumsy pile; | 








cated might effectuate the most g 





central to the busiest mercantile traffic and 
storage,—bad in its vicinage,—in its air,—in its 
deficiency of lodging and dormitories ; but great 
in its scholastic repute, as in its inflated rental 
the Mercers’ endowed academy of 150, and the 
City of London school, with its rapidly-advane- 
ing fame ; there is St. Paul’s school, close under 
the shade of the cathedral, backing Old Change, 
without any playground but the “ fornices,” as 
railed in from the pavement of Paul’s-chain: 
and, lastly, there is the Charter-house, with its 
44 boys on the foundation, its 130 boys externs 
(but boarders with the salaried masters!) : this 
same charity also lodges and pensions 80 poor 
brothers, retired tradesmen, gentlemen, and 
officers, and possesses, or ought to realise, a 
revenue of 60,0002, per annum! And yet all 
these noble institutions, possessing profuse in- 
comes, established for the comfortable and 
healthful abodes of the young and the old, are 
suffered to remain in the centre of the City’s 
tumult, solely because the governors and the 


masters retain the antiquated notions of their 


order ; and because they are the recipients, and 


‘the auditors, and the disbursers of incomes 
| which anywhere else might attract observation, 


but which the world’s capital and its commerce 
— silence. 

t the right institutions are here in the 
wrong place is as clear as that the right build- 
ings and situations of London are grossly mis- 
— 

mmunism of feeling and principle, in matters 
of public utility, is fast over-reaching old habi- 
tudes of educational prejudice. Oxford and 
Cambridge are admitting the necessity of em- 
bracing a more extensive admission to the tests 
and examinations of university diplomas: the 
extension, if not the generalization of their 
alumnar influences is recognised. May we not, 
then, hope for the advent of some congenial 
spirit amongst civic scholastic preceptors, which 
might adopt and universalize the same system, 
so that the princely revenues so piously dedi- 
, in the best 
possible manner ? 

A university, for example, founded on some 
of the Christ Hospitalor Charter-house estates,— 
a university of several colleges and schools, 
for infants, adults, and juvenscence, founded in 
a rural district, not very remote from town, the 
land and buildings oceupied to be paid for and 
raised out of the rate estates of the various 

eat schools, for their separate use, the various 

oundations in London to be sold, and remitted 
to ready and willing purchasers of the over- 
crowded city, but strictly under limitation for 
scholastic purposes,—that is, as to the reinvest- 
ment of the purchase moneys, by which might 
be realized vast sums. 

Such withdrawal from London would, like 
bloodletting from a plethoric patient, relieve 
the pressure that impedes a redundant circula- 
tion: it would be more in conformity with the 
objects which the founders had in view, as it 
must be more conducive to the health, comfort, 
and progress of those children and pensioncrs 
who are now incarcerated in urban slums, not 
as beneficiaires, but prisoners ! 

Fancy the central area of the Charter-house, 
with its noble and convertible buildings, as 
available for one or more public institutions ; or 
St. Paul’s site cleared wholly off, together with 
the western range of the Old Change (of which 
it forms one-half); or the commercial value of 
Merchant Tailors’ rightly applied. But Christ’s 
Hospital, as a central position, would realize 
over 200,000/.; and so on of the other endowed 
schools. This clearance would leave room for 
emendations eagerly sought after, but imprac- 
ticable, so long as the central seats of trade are 
thus occupied or retained : such ancient ascrip- 
tions of right to private boxes in the grand 
theatre of commerce are inconsistent with the 
requirements of the day, whilst the benefits 
these city locations confer can be of no value to 
those whose habitudes and discipline relate to 
sciences and things wholly disconnected from 
the performances before and around them, 

The academic groves are always best removed 
from cities. There ample scope can be secured 
for study or for recreation ;—there new edifices 
on approved plans can be more economically 
erected ;—and there the genius of architecture 
may find a new field for the exercise of those 
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talents which are now in evidence before the 
public. The Gothic may appropriately revel 
there in every shade or tone of fancy; anda 
fresh impulse, corrected by experience, will 
assuredly bring to light plans and conceptions 
worthy of the academy of 1858. 

There are estates, in school-trusts, of many 
hundreds of acres, in Hertfordshire, Surrey, 
Kent, Essex, and even in Middlesex, upon which 
a university of schools might advantageously 
be founded. Perhaps it would be necessary 
that an Act of Parliament should sanction the 
removal of statutory trusts: if so, there is no 
deficiency of philanthropic and literary M.P.s 
to pilot such a measure through the House. The 
removal of individual schools has been urged by 
the writer before now, but the withdrawal ez 
masse as an aggregate university is broached for 
the first time. 

Out of 3,000 resident pupils enrolled in the 
metropolitan first-class schools, there are not 
300 whose parents or guardians reside within 
the limits of population. How much better, 
and happier, and healthier would they be in a 
rural college? Day-schools on a limited scale 
should certainly remain for the benefit of the 
small minority; but such establishments need 
neither the extent of ground nor scope of 
house-room that is indispensable for large num- 
bers congregated in a fixed domicile ; neither 
would they require the staff of visitors, governors, 
masters, bursars, chaplains, servitors, auditors, 
aud the hosts of other high salaried and fee’d 
employés with hard and obsolete names. 

It is a known fact that one-third part of the 
endowed revenues of great schools is expended 
on salaries and other modes of disbursement not 
educational; and the formularies of antiquity 
with regard to these are not essential nor appli- 
cable to the usages of our time. London 
University retains none of them: this noble 
foundation completely educates and accom- 
plishes 600 non-resident students : conceived in 
the great spirit of reform, it has germinated in 
our time, and the patron, Lord Brougham, took 
care that a suitable position and ample space 
should be reserved for ulterior enlargement. 
The Queen’s College is also illustrious for an 
improved curriculum, but it is too much 
cramped, and most unhappily situated: that 
university might occupy more appropriately one 
of the vacated foundations, in which there is 
abundant room; and the halls of Christ’s 


Hospital, if vacated, would be certainly more 
apropos to its objects. 
Universities there must be in London: they 


have taken root, and are germinating with 
luxuriance : educational schools are also indis- 
pensable ; but residential asylums, whether for 
the aged or for the rising generation, ought to 
be transferred to situations where study should 
be free from the seduction of vice, and where 
the breath of Nature might inspire the hearts 
of those who study Nature’s laws. 
QuonDaM. 





GIGANTIC DRAINAGE OPERATION. 

Ir isarare thing to find private enterprise and 
intelligence operating upon so extensive a scale as in 
an instance which we are about to cite ; and we cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass of commending the 
enlightened policy which prompts the outlay of capital 
in a direction which promises no early return, but of 
which the future results will be inealeulably beneficial, 
not only to the spirited landowner, but to the neigh- 
bourhood generally. The work we allude to is a 
drain of four miles in length, which is being con- 
structed by Samuel Brooks, Esq. the banker, on his 
fine estate at Sale, in Cheshire, within six miles of 
Manchester. The cost of the entire length, we are 
told, will be about 30,0007. and one-half of the drain 
has been completed during the last twelve mouths. 
The drain is built of brick, and is 5 feet 6 inches in 
internal depth, and 3 feet wide inside. The bottom 
of the drain is 10 yards below the surface of the 
ground, where it discharges into the river Mersey 
{near Carrington Moss). During the progress of the 
work considerable difficulty was experienced owing to 


the water from quicksands, through which ‘the opera- | 


tions had to be carried on; but this difficulty is 
decreasing, as the drain is now being put in further 
from the river, and consequently at a higher level. 
Already do the inhabitants find an improvement in 
the salubrity of the climate, owing to the removal of 
the dampness of the atmosphere in this level locality, 
and this case may be pointed out to landed proprietors | 





as an encouragement to improve the value of their 
property by grappling at once with the drainage 
question in the same practical and enlightened spirit 
which has been shown by Mr. Brooks. 

Nevertheless, while awarding this praise, we cannot 
resist inquiring if so large an ofttlay was absolutely 
necessary ; whether, in other words, the object might 
not have been achieved at less cost in another way. 
We speak, however, without having full information. 





THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 

ONE very great argument for the adoption of the 
Gothic style for modern buildings is, that it will 
admit of buttress, of any kind of arch, and oceasion- 
ally of short lintels; of vaults and domes of all kinds ; 
of roofs, high, low, or flat, hipped or gabled; that it 
will admit of any mode of construction whatever, the 
mode in any particular ease depending on the parti- 
cular cireumstanees. As well, every kind of material 
is suited to it, properly used. Now these are things 
that can be said of no other style, modern or ancient, 

“he reason of this I ascribe to the fact, that from 
the early ages of the art, architecture has made a 
progress, interrupted at intervals,—as after the falls 
of Roman and Medizval art,—but still a progress. 
First, from the massive but unscientific art of Egypt 
and Greece, which, though unscientific, contained, 
without a doubt, the best science of the time, to the 
use of the circular arch in the mighty piles of Rome, 
and with its use, to a general lightness of the propor- 
tions of the members. The art of this time, in some 
examples, as mentioned by Mr. Petit, had some 
tendency to the fiual which, however 
retarded by ages of darkness, resulted in the rise of 
Pointed Architecture, and the use of the pointed 
arch, and still further reduction of the mass of mate- 
rials,—a progression which, if it did not continue to 
the fall of the art, at least must have continued until 
the general use of the low arch, in situations in which 
a loftier one would have been better. 

The works of the revival of classic art are frequently 
truly beautiful, but those which are the best and 
finest in construction are found to be after the Gothic 
mode. How often are the city campa’ ‘les referred to 
Gothic construction, though dressed in classic mould- 
ings, and with classic proportions? Buttresses in 
the guise of columns and pilasters; pointed arches 


progress, 


that should be, at greater cost of material, turned , 


into round; flying buttresses; pinnacles in the shape 
of vases and statues (often, however, no structural 
necessity) ; and spires undisguised. The antiquated 
lintel is a great source of trouble in such erections, 
where it is always imperative, by concealed arches, to 
relieve it of all but its own weight, and at St. Paul’s 
too weak even for that: the architrave, Dr. Robi- 
son says, it was found necessary to truss. Though 
minor openings are allowed to be arched, yet the 
generally greater span of the entablature it is consi- 
dered necessary to endow with the appearance of 
being covered by a lintel. 

If classic architecture (which, as used, is usually 
that of a time less scientific than the Gothic period 
is to be the style of the nineteenth century, it should 
be worked out to accord with our advanced state of 
science, when I believe it will be found to have 
become Gothic, except in mere detail. For instance, 
in many cases the superior science of the pointed 
arch, of necessity prevailing over others, will implavt 
in it one of the most conspicuous features of th 
Pointed style, and so, doubtless, with others 

In modern Gothic I am afraid the frequent error is 
to slight construction for For 
instance, in an arch of considerable span,—as to a 


’ 


mere form,—fashion. 
bridge,—unless the versed sine of the arch be greater 
than half the span, why should a pointed arch be 
used? for in a low arch it appears evident that the 
thrust of a pointed arch would be more horizontal 
than that of a segmental one, consequently worse 
construction. 

And now for an argument which the 
and the advocates of the Gothic style, as well as those 


opponents 


who favour both it and the Classic, have used in their 
several ways. 

The first absolutely decry the style for 
buildings anywhere: the second absolutely would 
have it used everywhere; while the third, denying 
its propriety for towns, admit its acc wdance with the 
country, on the ground of its irregularity. 

If it were granted the style is irregular, which it is 
not, should we slight all its science and cast it aside ? 
By no means: our problem would be to mould it to 
our use, and, where regularity was required, to make 


modern 


it so. 
But I think it will be found that simple buildings, 


t ° . . . 
disregard of this symmetry, not to perfection or inn- 


perfection of the s/y/e, but to the imperfection of 
human design, which could not, as in the infallible 
design of nature, comprise, in ove outline, regular 
symmetrical, beautiful, all the necessary features,— 
the utilities. The classic architect, considering exter- 
nal symmetry not to be dispensed with, always 
designed it; but most frequently, from human imper- 
fection, many inconveniences result in his buildings 
as interior ugliness and want of symmetry, badly lit 
passages and rooms, &c. to which the Gothie archi- 
tect justly considered external symmetry to be sub- 
servient. 

The Gothie architects copied nature by imitating 
her principles. Of all their utilitarian constructions, 
as buttress and pinnacle, window and chimney, they 
made most exquisite beauties, and, where possible, 
arranged them with symmetry. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point to the human figure, and mark th 
beauty of the parts, the eyes, the mouth, &c. or to 
point out the symmetry and regularity in the arrauge- 
ment of the whole. 

In fine, it is the identical principle of utility made 
beautiful, and arranged by symmetry, that gives rise 
to the feelings with which we view a Grecian temple, 
a Gothic cathedral (the Parthenon aud Freibourg 
Miuster), or a finely proportioned human figure. It 
is the science of the second building, and its aspiring 
beauty, that give it the pre-eminence. 

It is for us now to work out a progress in th 
Pointed style—to make it the true “style” of 


57." 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Oxford.—We are informed that the church built 
at Wheatley, near Oxford, is not Italianised Deeo- 
rated, as stated in an Ox/ord paper, quoted by us, 
but is pure Early English in style. 

Ayleshury.—The cemetery buildings and works at 
Aylesbury are progressing. The designs were obtained 
by public competition, and, out of about thirty sent 
in, those of Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Read- 
ing, were selected, and these gentlemen are carrying 
out the designs. Mr. Strong, of Windsor, is the con- 
tractor for the chapels, and Mr. Sharp, of Aylesbury, 
for the boundaries. The two chapels are in the 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture, and each is to 
have a bell-turret of similar altitude and character. 

Core’s End.—The chapel at Core’s End is about to 
be repewed and otherwise improved, and schools 
erected over the vestry, ou plans provided by the archi- 
tects of the Aylesbury cemetery 

Nottingham.—The following tenders for building a 
new chancel and other works at St. Mary’s Chureh, 
Ratclitfe, near Nottingham, were given in :— 

Mr. James FE. Hall, Nottingha n £970 QO Q 

Mr. William Lee, Retford ..... 657 O Q 

Mr. C.C. and A. Denuit, Notti ig- 

ham iknataad damatatie 605 0 Q 
Quantities not supplied. Mr, Charles Baily, Newark, 
is the architect employed. 

Kirby Muxloe.—The church here has been restored 
to some extent, at an outlay of 500/. to 600/. and a 
school in connection with it is being erected on plans 
in the Gothie style, provided by Mr. Butterfield, of 


Loudon, architect, and entrusted to Mr. Herbert aud 
Messrs. Lindley and Firn as the builders and stone- 
mesons. 

Blackhurn.—The cemetery approaches completion. 


The chapels are on an eminence fronting the Whalley 

In the centre is the Church of England 
The pl istering of the interior of this edifice 
is only just commencing, the masonry not being 
qrute finished. On the left is the Dissenters’ Chapel, 
which is almost finished. On the right is the Catholic 
Chapel, rather larger than that of the Dissenters, but 
Each building has a spire, the apex 
of which is crowned with a cross. A bell will be 
placed in the spire of each chapel. Mr. Walsh 1s the 
architect. The laying out of the grounds was by 
Mr. W. Hopwood, the surveyor of the board. 


new road. 
Chapel 


not comple ted. 





The parish church is now being repaired and 
newly decorated. It is proposed to put up a 
Decorated wisdow on the south side of the 
church, ia memory of the late vicar, the Rev. Di 


Whittaker. Messrs. Baillie and Co. of London, who 
furnished the memorial window ia St. John’s Church, 
in memory of the late Mr. Robert Hopwood, have 
sent down a design. The three lower divisions are 
occupied by representations of the Annunciation, the 
Last Supper, and the Raising from the Dead of the 
Daughter of Jairas. The upper are fitted with tracery 
of a geometrical character. The designers have also 


| furnished a list of correspouding designs for the re- 


as a church or a hall, will be found to have a regular | 


symmetrical plan, or at least a symmetrical front: of 
course, additions must be set aside. Of symmetrical 
fronts, the number is so great as to require no exam- 
ples. 


| 
| 


In more complex forms, as dwellings, I place the | and St. Michael. 


maining five windows on the south side. 


Garstang. — The first stone of a new Roman 


' Catholic ehurch was laid at Garstang on 15th inst. 
The church, when erected, will accommodate about 
600 persons, and will be dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
The architect is Mr. E. G. Paley, 
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THE STONE AND IRON ROOFS OF THE | educati ; 
‘from the haunts of commerce and the turmoil | 
The site of these colleges | defi ( 
ays comparatively valueless, but | in its scholastic repute, as in its inflated rental, 
ved together in | the Mercers’ endowed academy of 150, and the 

they occupy | City of London school, with its rapidly-advane- 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Pus1ic attention having, by a recent discussion in | of busy 
Parliament, been directed to the condition of the iron, was in those d 
roofs and the stone of the New Palace at Westminster, now surrounded by houses, hea 
the following information respecting them may not unhappy proximity, the ground the 
be unacceptable to your readers, and may serve to js of inestimable worth, being as indispensable | 
remove any misapprehension that may exist on the to the requirements of an improving city, as it | 
; a and improper for the residence and 
Metal roofs were not contemplated in the original oqyeation of congregated infants. | 

Educational conferences show the tone of | 
public opinion ; and the zealous perseverance of | 
Royalty in the promotion and culture of sciences | 
and arts predicts that schools of instruction 
shall be hereafter more effective in spreading 
widely that intelligence which ennobles a nation, 
and that knowledge which is the essence of | 
r at home, and the foundation of wealth in 


subject. 


design; they were resorted to upon the adoption by 
the Government of Dr. Reid’s plans for warming, 
ventilating, &e. by which they were required to con- 
tain, as they now do, the main smoke-flues of the 
building ; and therefore it became necessary that they 
should be constructed entirely of fire-proof materials. 
A coating of zine, in preference to paint, for the 
external plates was adopted, upon the strongest 


testimonials from the French Government, and powe é 
other sources, as to its long and successful use the colonial dependencies. 

To clear away the curious masses of deformity 
extensively, particularly in the dockyards of that in which the busy trade of London heaps its 
country. Since its adoption at the New Palace at wealth is not 
Westminster, it has also been extensively used, both absolute than 
in public and private works in this country, and i8 whole estate of the corporation could not 
suitably lay open St. Paul’s; nevertheless, by | 
degrees amendments may be effectuated in the 
surrounding fabrics of that and of many other 
structural objects, which enrich, but do not, bury in silence. 
grace nor dignify the City, as they ought. 
there are foundations, 
architectural merit, w 


in France, where it still continues to be employed 


still being used by the Government in our own dock- 
yards. Experience, however, has proved that it is 
not capable of offering a long resistance to the dele- 
terious effects of a smoky and impure atmosphere, 
and the roofs of the New Palace at Westminster have 
consequently become partially covered with an oxide 
of iron or rast. As regards their stability and weather- 
proof qualities, however, they are none the worse on 


ssible for any Government less 
at of imperial Augustus. 


vossessing also inherent 
ich are unnecessarily | ings and situations of London are grossly mis- 








on of youth, where they stood apart | central to the busiest mercantile traffic and 


storage,—bad in its vicinage,—in its air,—in its 
deficiency of lodging and dormitories ; but great 


ing fame ; there is St. Paul’s school, close under 
the shade of the cathedral, backing Old Change, 
without any playground but the “ fornices,” as 
railed in from the pavement of Paul’s-chain; 
and, lastly, there is the Charter-house, with its 
14 boys on the foundation, its 130 boys externs 
(but boarders with the salaried masters!) : this 


_ same charity also lodges and pensions $0 poor 


brothers, retired tradesmen, gentlemen, and 
officers, and possesses, or ought to realise, a 
revenue of 60,000/. per annum! And yet all 
these noble institutions, possessing profuse in- 
comes, established for the comfortable and 


healthful abodes of the young and the old, are 


suffered to remain in the centre of the City’s 
tumult, solely because the governors and the 
masters retain the antiquated notions of their 
order ; and because they are the recipients, and 
the auditors, and the disbursers of incomes 
which anywhere else might attract observation, 


_ but which the world’s capital and its commerce 


t the right institutions are here in the 
wrong place is as clear as that the right build- 


that account. No difficulty, moreover, exists in re- built about and blocked in, notwithstanding applied. 


sisting all further oxidation, by covering them with that there was ample space of ground for their | 
one of the anti-oxide compositions now in use, which proper allocation. Christ’s Hospital is the most | 
may be done at a very moderate cost. Several of remarkable instance of this kind: the church, | 


these compositions have been in course of trial, in ¢he hall, are scarcely visible from Ne 
various parts of the roofs, for some time past ; and I ctreet, ‘ 
have reason to believe that I have discovered one that civic sanctuaries 


may be said to be almost imperishable. 


the labours of a commission, consisting of two o 
the most eminent geologists of the day, an intelligent 
mason, and the architect, who, in the year 1838, 
visited every quarry and locality in the kingdom 


likely to furnish building stone. The stone at WO'SC as Te 


Auston, in Yorkshire, was selected and adopted by 
the Government, and every precaution has been taken 


whole, it has turned out to be at least as 


decomposition is almost exclusively confined to the 
plain faces, the moulded and carved portions of the 
work being generally as sharp and perfect as when 
first executed. To say, therefore, as has been reck- 


lessly asserted, that the stone is perishing in ail . 


directions, conveys a most unfair and exaggerated 


impression relative to its actual condition. Various 00W nurtures, e . +e 
economical means, however, are available for arresting they are wholly domesticated within the pre- 
all further decomposition of the parts affected, and Cincts, save during the periodical vacations : 
experiments have been in course of trial for years, there is no playground but that paved yard in 
with a view to determine upon the most effectual and which their gambols afford amusement to 
unobjectionable process to be employed ; aud it is to observers through the iron railings, extending 
be hoped, therefore, that ere long all further decom- 100 feet along the pavement ; therefore, when on 
furlough, their migrations, if not in the deserted 
‘pens of Smithfield, must be altogether within 
'the bills of mortality; and yet the estates 
belonging to the founders’ trust have many 
farms and broad lands, convenient to the metro- 
: polis, whereon colleges might be founded eapable 
Or the phases of our time and generation, the of accommodating the whole number ; while the 
most remarkable is the progress of education. buildings now in their occupation, if sold, would 
Within a short period two universities have yield a revenue not only sufficient to erect suit- 
pein successfully carried out, able colleges for 1,200 boys, but to add im- 
in London, and three in Ireland, besides many , mensely to the original endowment. 
resent constipated state of the public 
ares, in the paucity of situations for 


position will be successfully arrested. 
CuarLes Barry, 





UNIVERSITY OF METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


been founded, an 


provincial colleges. In addition to this advance, 


all the great towns have instituted schools of thorough 
art, of design, and of general instruction, for the public establishments,—when, from the enor- 
masses inhabiting these emporia of trade; but mously enhanced value of building room, the 
the most — sign of advance is discernible labouring population is driven farther from the 
iberal admission to the old univer- centre,—under the absolute impracticability of 
sities of extern probationists for literate degrees. obtaining any /ocus standi for institutions of 
The “Alma Matres” have at length opened their inestimable social value,—is it not worse than 
bosoms for the tutelage of the population at stolidity to retain, in the heart’s core of the 
large, and learning is no longer dm ten to the metropolis, noble buildings with ample space, 
which are perverted to purposes destructive of 
In such a position of affairs, an allusion to the very objects for which they were destined ? 
t But there are other chartered schools, other | 
metropolis may not be out of place. There are buildings, and other sites, which are equally ill- | 
many nobiy endowed foundations, with capa- placed as regards the nurture and education of 
cious buildings and distinguished teachers, youth. Merchant Tailors’, which educates 260 
within the busy and fuliginous precincts, which boys, situate in a retired lane (Cross-street, off 


in the more 


cloister. 


the chartered schools and colleges of the great 


The former, like many others 
, 1s shrouded about with lofty 


domiciles, which conceal all exce 


ot the steeple : 
The choice of the stone adopted was the result of the hall is cert 3 


ainly (temporarily) discernible 
through an opening left by the demolition of 
But bad though the location is 
for architectural exposition, it is inconceivabl 
‘gards the objects to which so muc 
wealth has been dedicated. 

Founded (as the colleges at Oxford or Cam- 
to obtain asupply from the best beds of it. Upom the bridge were) at a time when the population was 
under a tithe of the present amount ; when open 
as any stone hitherto employed in London. Portions fields bounded it without ; when the atmosphere 
of it, in particular situations and under peculiar was comparatively pure, with a space of 4} aeres, 
conditions, have doubtless yielded to the deleterious this college, in the days of Edward VI. might 
effects of a London atmosphere ; but the proportion of have been a proper alumnar establishment for 
the parts affected to those which are perfectly sound the children of needy citizens (for whom it was 
is infinitesimally small; and it is remarkable that the intended) ; but now that a swollen metropolis has 
grown to an extent of 7 miles in a radius drawn 
from any side of it, such a position is equally 
unsuited to the morality, the health, or the 
ducation of the pupils. 

Increasing with the endowment, this school 
ducates, and lodges, 1,000 boys : 


mmunism of feeling and principle, in matters 
of public utility, is fast over-reaching old habi- 
tudes of educational prejudice. Oxford and 


_ Cambridge are admitting the necessity of em- 


bracing a more extensive admission to the tests 
and examinations of university diplomas: the 
extension, if not the generalization of their 
alumnar influences is recognised. May we not, 
then, hope for the advent of some congenial 
spirit amongst civie scholastic preceptors, which 
might adopt and universalize the same system, 
so that the princely revenues so piously dedi- 


cated might effectuate the most good, in the best 


possible manner ? 

A university, for example, founded on some 
of the Christ Hospitalor Charter-house estates,— 
a university of several colleges and schools, 
for infants, adults, and juvenscence, founded in 
a rural district, not very remote from town, the 
land and buildings occupied to be paid for and 
raised out of the rate estates of the various 

vat schools, for their separate use, the various 
ustidiain in London to be sold, and remitted 
to ready and willing purchasers of the over- 
crowded city, but strictly under limitation for 
scholastic purposes,—that is, as to the reinvest- 
ment of the purchase moneys, by which might 
be realized vast sums. 

Such withdrawal from London would, like 
bloodletting from a plethorie patient, relieve 
the pressure that impedes a redundant circula- 
tion: it would be more in conformity with the 
objects which the founders had in view, as it 
must be more conducive to the health, comfort, 
and progress of those children and pensioners 
who are now incarcerated in urban slums, not 
as beneficiaires, but prisoners ! 

Fancy the central area of the Charter-house, 
with its noble and convertible buildings, as 
available for one or more public institutions ; or 
St. Paul’s site cleared wholly off, together with 
the western range of the Old Change (of which 
it forms one-half) ; or the commercial value of 
Merchant Tailors’ rightly applied. But Christ’s 
Hospital, as a central position, would realize 
over 200,000/.; and so on of the other endowed 
schools. This clearance would leave room for 
emendations eagerly sought after, but imprac- 
ticable, so long as the central seats of trade are 
thus occupied or retained : such ancient ascrip- 
tions of right to private boxes in the grand 
theatre of commerce are inconsistent with the 
requirements of the day, whilst the benefits 
these city locations confer can be of no value to 
those whose habitudes and discipline relate to 
sciences and things wholly disconnected from 
the performances before and around them, 

The academic groves are always best removed 
from cities. There ample scope can be secured 
for study or for recreation ;—there new edifices 
on approved plans can be more economically 
erected ;—and there the genius of architecture 


originally were placed advantageously for the Canon-street), an old, tottering, clumsy pile ;, may find a new field for the exercise of those 
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talents which are now in evidence before the 
public. The Gothic may appropriately revel 
there in every shade or tone of fancy; anda 
fresh impulse, corrected by experience, will 
assuredly bring to light plans and conceptions 
worthy of the academy of 1858. 

There are estates, in school-trusts, of many 
hundreds of acres, in Hertfordshire, Surrey, 
Kent, Essex, and even in Middlesex, upon which 
a university of schools might advantageously 
be founded. Perhaps it would be necessary 
that an Ac‘ of Parliament should sanction the 
removal of statutory trusts: if so, there is no 
deficiency of philanthropic and literary M.P.s 
to pilot such a measure through the House. The 
removal of individual schools has been urged by 
the writer before now, but the withdrawal ex 
masse as au aggregate university is broached for 
the first time. 

Out of 3,000 resident pupils enrolled in the 
metropolitan first-class schools, there are not 
300 whose parents or guardians reside within 
the limits of population. How much better, 
and happier, and healthier would they be in a 
rural college? Day-schools on a limited scale 
should certainly remain for the benefit of the 
small minority; but such establishments need 
neither the extent of ground nor scope of 
house room that is indispensable for large num- 
bers congregated in a fixed domicile ; neither 
would they require the staff of visitors, governors, 
masters, bursars, chaplains, servitors, auditors, 
and the hosts of other high salaried and fee’d 
employes with hard and obsolete names. 

It is a known fact that one-third part of the 
endowed revenues of great schools is expended 
on salaries and other modes of disbursement not 
educational; and the formularies of antiquity 
with regard to these are not essential nor appli- 
cable to the usages of our time. London 
University retains none of them: this noble 
foundation completely educates and accom- 
plishes 600 non-resident students : conceived in 
the great spirit of reform, it has germinated in 
our time, and the patron, Lord Brougham, took 
care that a suitable position and ample space 
should be reserved for ulterior enlargement. 
The Queen’s College is also illustrious for an 
improved curricuium, but it is too much 
cramped, and most unhappily situated: that 
university might occupy more appropriately one 
of the vacated foundations, in which there is 
abundant room; and the halls of Christ’s 


Hospital, if vacated, would be certainly more 
apropos to its objects. 
Universities there must be in London: they 


have taken root, and are germinating with 
’ oS z 
luxuriance : educational schools are also indis- 
pensable ; but residential asylums, whether for 
the aged or for the rising generation, ought to 
to) Oo 8B 3 t 
be transferred to situations where study should 
be free from the seduction of vice, and where 
? 
the breath of Nature might inspire the hearts 
of those who study Nature’s laws. 
QUONDAM. 





GIGANTIC DRAINAGE OPERATION. 

Ir isa rare thing to find private enterprise and 
intelligence operating upon so extensive a scale as in 
an instance which we are about to cite; and we cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass of commending the 
enlightened policy which prompts the outlay of capital 
in a direction which promises no early return, but of 
which the future results will be inealculably beneficial, 
not only to the spirited landowner, but to the neigh- 
bourhood generally. The work we allude to is a 
drain of four miles in length, which is being con- 
structed by Samuel Brooks, Esq. the bauker, on his 
fine estate at Sale, in Cheshire, within six miles of 
Manchester. The cost of the entire length, we are 
told, will be about 30,0007. and one-half of the drain 
has been completed during the last twelve mouths. 
The drain is built of brick, and is 5 feet 6 inches in 
internal depth, and 3 feet wide inside. The bottom 
of the drain is 10 yards below the surface of the 
ground, where it discharges into the river Mersey 
(near Carrington Moss). Daring the progress of the 
work considerable difliculty was experienced owing to 
the water from quicksands, through which the opera- | 
tions had to be carried on; but this difficulty is 
decreasing, as the drain is now being put in further 
from the river, and consequently at a higher level. 
Already do the inhabitants find an improvement in 
the salubrity of the climate, owing to the removal of 
the dampness of the atmosphere in this level locality, 
and this case may be pointed out to landed proprietors | 





1 t 
as an encouragement to improve the value of their 


property by grappling at once with the drainage 
question in the same practical and enlightened spirit 
which has been shown by Mr. Brooks. 

Nevertheless, while awarding this praise, we cannot 
resist inquiring if so large an ofttlay was absolutely 
necessary ; whether, in other words, the object might 
not have been achieved at less cost in another way. 
We speak, however, without having full information. 





THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 

ONE very great argument for the adoption of the 
Gothic style for modern buildings is, that it will 
admit of buttress, of any kind of arch, and oceasion- 
ally of short lintels; of vaults and domes of all kinds ; 
of roofs, high, low, or flat, hipped or gabled; that it 
will admit of any mode of construction whatever, ‘he 
mode in any particular ease depending on the parti- 
cular cireumstauees. As well, every kind of material 
is suited to it, properly used. Now these are things 
that can be said of no other style, modern or ancient. 

The reason of this I ascribe to the fact, that from 
the early ages of the art, architecture has made a 
progress, interrupted at intervals,—as after the falls 
of Roman and Medieval art,—but still a progress. 
First, from the massive but unscientific art of Egypt 
and Greece, which, though unscientific, contained, 
without a doubt, the best science of the time, to the 
use of the circular arch in the mighty piles of Rome, 
and with its use, to a general lightuess of the propor- 
tions of the members. The art of this time, in some 
examples, as mentioned by Mr. Petit, had some 
tendency to the fiual which, however 
retarded by ages of darkness, resulted in the rise of 
Pointed Architecture, and the use of the pointed 
arch, and still further reduction of the mass of mate- 
rials,—a progression which, if it did not continue to 
the fall of the art, at least must have continued until 
the general use of the low arch, in situations in which 
a loftier one would have been better. 

The works of the revival of classic art are frequently 
truly beautiful, but those which are the best and 
finest in construction are found to be after the Gothie 
mode. How often are the city campaniles referred to 
Gothic construction, though dressed in classic mould- 
ings, and with classic proportions ? Suttresses in 
the guise of columns and pilasters ; pointed arches 
that should be, at greater cost of material, turned 
into round; flying buttresses; pinnacles in the shape 
of vases and statues (often, however, no structural 
necessity); and spires undisguised. The antiquated 
lintel is a great source of trouble in such erections, 
where it is always imperative, by concealed arches, to 
relieve it of all but its own weight, and at St. Paul’s 
too weak even for that: the architrave, Dr. Robi- 
sou says, it was found necessary to truss. Though 
minor openings are allowed to be arched, yet the 
generally greater span of the entablature it is consi- 
dered necessary to endow with the appearance of 
being covered by a lintel. 

If classic architecture (which, as used, is usually 
that of a time less scientific than the Gothic period 
is to be the style of the nineteenth century, it should 
be worked out to accord with our advanced state of 
science, when I believe it will be found to have 
become Gothic, except in mere detail. For instance, 
in many cases the superior science of the pointed 
arch, of necessity prevailing over others, will implant 
in it one of the most conspicuous features of the 
Pointed style, and so, doubtless, with others. 

In modern Gothic I am afraid the frequent error is 
to slight construction for mere form, 
instance, in an arch of considerable span,—as to a 
bridge,—unless the versed sine of the arch be greater 
than half the span, why should a pointed arch be 
used? for in a low arch it appears evident that the 
thrust of a pointed arch would be more horizontal 


progress, 





fashion. For 


than that of a segmental one, consequently worse 
construction. 

And now for an argument which the opponents 
and the advocates of the Gothic style, as well as those 
who favour both it and the Classic, have used in their 
several ways. 

The first absolutely decry th 
buildings anywhere: the second absolutely would 
% while the third, denying 


style for modern 
have it used every whe re; 
its propriety for towns, admit its accordance with the 
country, on the ground of its irregularity. 

If it were granted the style is irregular, which it is 
not, should we slight all its science and cast it aside ? 
By no means: our problem would be to mould it to 
our use, and, where regularity was required, to make 
it so. 

But I think it will be found that simple buildings, 


as a church or a hall, will be found to have a regular | 
symmetrical plan, or at least a symmetrical front: of | 


course, additions must be set aside. Of symmetrical 
fronts, the number is so great as to require no exam- 


ples. 


In more complex forms, as dwellings, I place the | and St. Michael. 


disregard of this symmetry, not to perfection or im- 
perfection of the s¢y/e, but to the imperfection of 
human design, which could not, as in the infallible 
design of nature, comprise, in ove outline, regulai 
symmetrical, beautiful, all the necessary features,— 
the utilities. The classic architect, considering exter- 
nal symmetry not to be dispensed with, always 
designed it; but most frequently, from haman imper- 
fection, wany inconveniences result in his buildings, 
as interior ugliness and want of symmetry, badly lit 
passages and rooms, &c. to which the Gothie archi- 
tect justly considered external symmetry to be sub- 
servient. 

The Gothie architects copied nature by imitating 
her principles. Of all their utilitarian constructions, 
as buttress and pinnacle, window and chimney, they 
made most exquisite beauties, and, where possible, 
arranged them with symmetry. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point to the human figure, and mark th 
beauty of the parts, the eyes, the mouth, &c. or to 
point out the symmetry and regularity in the arrauge- 
ment of the whole. 

In fine, it is the identical principle of utility made 
beautiful, and arranged by symmetry, that gives rise 
to the feelings with which we view a Grecian temple, 
a Gothic cathedral (the Parthenon and Freibourg 
Minster), or a finely proportioned human figure. It 
is the science of the second building, and its aspiring 
beauty, that give it the pre-emineuce. 

It is for us now to work out a progress in the 
Pointed style—to make it the true “ style ” of 


“ee 
57. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs. 


Oxford.—We are informed that the church built 
at Wheatley, near Oxford, is not Italianised Deeo- 
rated, as stated in an Oxford paper, quoted by us, 
but is pure Early English in style. 

Aylesbury.—The cemetery buildings and works at 
Aylesbury are progressing. ‘The designs were obtained 
by public competition, and, out of about thirty sent 
in, those of Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Read- 
ing, were selected, and these gentlemen are carrying 
out the designs. Mr. Strong, of Windsor, is the con- 
tractor tor the chapels, and Mr. Sharp, of Aylesbury, 
for the bowndaries. The two chapels are in the 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture, and each is to 
have a bell-turret of similar altitade and character. 

Core’s End.—The chapel at Core’s End is about to 
be repewed and otherwise improved, and schools 
erected over the vestry, ou plans provided by the archi- 
tects of the Aylesbury cemetery 

Nottingham.—The following tenders for building a 
new chancel and other works at St. Mary’s Church, 
Ratcliffe, near Nottingham, were given in :— 

Mr. James E. Hall, Nottingham... £970 O OQ 

Mr. William Lee, Retford ..... 657 O 0 

Mr. C. C. and A. Dennit, Nottiug- 

ham iuuactscevecdeeansan 
Quantities not supplied. Mr. Charles Baily, Newark, 
is the architect employed. 


605 O Q 


Kirby Muzloe.—The church here has been restored 
to some extent, at an outlay of 500/. to 600/. and a 
school in connection with it is being erected on plans 
in the Gothic style, provided by Mr. Butterfield, of 
London, architect, and entrusted to Mr. Herbert aud 
Messrs. Lindley and Firn as the builders and stone- 
masons. 

Blackburn.—The cemetery approaches completion. 
The chapels are on an eminence fronting the Whalley 

In the centre is the Church of England 
The plastering of the interior of this edifice 

ly commencing, the masonry not being 
quite finished. On the left is the Dissenters’ Chapel, 
which is almost finished. On the right is the Catholic 
Chapel, rather larger than that of the Dissenters, but 
not complete d Each building has a spire, the apex 
of which is crowned with a cross. A bell will be 
placed in the spire of each chapel. Mr. Walsh is the 
architect. The laying out of the grounds was by 
Mr. W. Hopwood, the surveyor of the board. 
The parish church is now being repaired and 
ne wly decorated. It is propose d to put up a 
Decorated wisdow on the south side of the 
chureh, in memory of the late vicar, the Rev. Di 
Whittaker. Messrs. Baillie and Co. of London, who 
furnished the memorial window in St. John’s Church, 
in memory of the late Mr. Robert Hopwood, have 
sent down a design. The three lower divisions are 
oceupied by representations of the Annunciation, the 
Last Supper, and the Raising from the Dead of the 
Daughter of Jairus. The upper are fitted w ith tracery 
of a geometrical character. The designers have also 
furnished a list of corresponding designs for the re- 
maining five windows on the south side. 

Garstang. — The first stone of a new Roman 
Catholic church was laid at Garstang on 15th inst. 
The church, when erected, will accommodate about 
600 persons, and will be dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
The architect is Mr. E. G. Paley, 





new road. 
Chapel 
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of Lancaster, who is also engaged in crecting the new 
Roman Catholic church at Lancaster. The building 
consists of nave, 77 feet by 26 feet 6 inches, divided 
by an arcade of five arches from a north aisle the 
same length, and 18 feet 6 inches wide; chancel, 
28 feet by 26 fect 6 inches; Lady Chapel (separated 
from aisle and chancel by an arch), and western tower, 
22 feet 6 inches square, and 61 feet high to the top 
of the battlements. It is in the Geometric style. 
The building on plan and without the tower is a 
parallelogram, 100 feet long by 46 feet broad, and is 
divided by columns and arches. A window of five 
lights, filled with tracery, occupies the east wall. The 
church and presbytery will be wholly built of free- 
stone, from quarries in the neighbourhood, and the 
contracts have been taken for about 3,000/. by Messrs. 
Harrison, Wilson, and Walker, of Lancaster, and Mr. 
Waterhouse, of Garstang. Schcols and master’s 
house will be built at a little distance from the church, 
and will consist of two principal rooms, each 40 feet 
by 18 feet, with entrance porches, open roof, &c. 
They are to be chiefly of brick, with stone dressings. 

Edinburgh.—The restored parish church of Old 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh, has been opened for public 
worship, after an interval of twelve-and-a-half years. 
The church was accidentally burnt down in Jawuary, 
1845, the walls alone remaining; and, though re 
stored outwardly on the same model, it still exhibits 
some improvement. In the interior a complete change 
has been effected. The galleries and pillars have been 
removed, and the entire area opened up like a large 
hall, spanned by an oaken roof. The windows (nine 
in number), have been filled in with stained glaas, 
being almost the first appearance of this ornament in 
the parish churches of Scotland, although Glasgow 
Cathedral (which is one of the parish charches of that 
city) will shortly exhibit this novel feature in a still 
more magnificent manner. The central window is 
erected by the congregation, and illustrates several of 
the parables. The other windows have been privately 
gifted to the church, and are intended as memorials 
of Scotch worthies and former pastors. 

Elgin.—The Parochial Boardof Elgin having offered 
by advertisement a premium of 10/. for the best design 
for laying out the new parochial cemetery ground, 
six plans were offered in competition—some from 
Edinburgh. The premium has been awarded to Mr. 
Thomes S. Hutcheon, C.E. The ground is to be 
enclosed with a high wall, and all around the spaces 
next the wall will be laid out as tombs. The main 
avenue, or principal entry, is by a large gateway on 
the north side, fronting Elgin: on each side of the 
roadway within that is to be a line of lime-trees, and 
the intersecting walks will be so arranged as to admit 
of a hearse to each grave-stance. The walks are all 
to be bordered with odoriferous shrubs and flowers, 
and at intervals the cypress and yew, with patches of 
other appropriate evergreens, will diversify and 
beautify the ground. In the centre of the site, a 


space is reserved for a chapel, with vaults under- | 


neath, &c. 





MINTON TESTIMONIAL COMPETITION. 

In reply to advertisement twenty-nine designs 
were sent in, and these were exhibited five days before 
the decision was arrived at. A sub-committee selected 
five, especially pointing out those having the mottoes 
of “To be or not to be,” and “ Sub Cruce,” although 
they decidedly gave the preference to the former. 
The others selected were under the mottoes “ Hope;” 
a Geometric motto No. 11; and Stonehenge A: the 
three first were from architects residing out of the 
neighbourhood ; the two last were from architects in 
the neighbourhood. The decision of the committee 


was all but unanimous in favour of “To be or not to 


be ;” which was found, on opening the letter, to be 
from Messrs. Pugin and Murray, of London and 
Coventry. The architects guarantee to carry out the 


lectures at a penny per head for the audience. Pro- 
posals to request the trustees of the British Museum 
to permit portions of their duplicates to be taken by a 
professional teacher into the provinces, and to recom- 
mend the purchase of the Soulages collection by the 
Government, were rejected. The meeting was unani- 
mous in favour of conferential visits of the Society to 
Institutions in union with if. 

The following are the names of the candidates to 
whom prizes were awarded at the recent examinations 
in London :— 


For General Excellence in the Examinations. 


Thomas Brodribb ......... Crosby Hall Evening Classes. 
Edward George Clarke... * ” 
Henry Cullum.............. 


” ” 
William Dawson .. Boston Atheneum. 
William Evan Edwards... London Domestic Mission. 
Thomas Howard Evans... Crosby Hall Evening Classes. 
John William Fletcher... Devonport Mechanics’ Institute, 
Nathaniel’ Frankenstein Clarendon House School, Lam- 





Edward Philip Plowman = os 
Joseph Benjamin Rundell Pimlico Literary Institution. 
Henry Gordon Shea...... Clarendon House School, Lam- 
beth. 
Lewes Mechanics’ Institution, 
In Agriculture. 
Joseph Pollard .........-.. Hitchin Mechanics’ Institution, 
In Freehand Drawing. 

Robert Slingsby, jun. .... Lincoln Mechanics’ Institution. 

Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, the examiner in 
practical drawing, states, in his report, that candidate 
149, the chief one recommended to notice, is appren- 
ticed to a carpenter in Lincolnshire, and has con- 
tinned constautly to work at his trade, having devoted 
all his leisure, part of his meals’ time, aud allowed 


Charles Aspull Wells 





| he could give but one hour to the mechanical draw- 
ling, he had employed it most satisfactorily by draw- 


jing each object as dictated. He had acquired the, 
‘theory of perspective from books, testing and apply- | 


| ing its rules to natural objects. An addition of useful 
| books to the money prize was therefore suggested. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE STUDENTS IN 
| ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
SESSION 1856-57. 
| On Wednesday, the Ist of July, the annual distri- 
‘bution of Prizes in arts took place, the Right Hon. 
‘Sir John Shaw Lefevre, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
jsity of London, in the chair. We would call atten- 
tion to the importance of these examinations to the 
young students in architecture. They are not mere 
matters of course; they are the result of a year’s 
earnest, persevering study on the part of the student, 





(Donaldson), and accumulated a considerable mass of 
most useful information, available in his after profes- 
sioual practice. It is the best preparation for the 
competitive system, now often acted upon, as it pre- 
pares a young man for the searching trial through 
| which he will have to go, and the several topics em- 
brace branches required forthe office of district surveyor. 
|The production of a prize or certificate, carried off in 
these intellectual exercises, produces a most favour- 
able impression, as a guarantee that the individual has 
already done something meritorious to deserve such a 
distinction, and that be has gone through a certain 
_ degree of instruction and mental training. 
Architecture.—Fine Art. First Year.—Prize and first | 
certificate, Frederick Judge; second certificate, John 8S. | 
Babb ; third certificate, Walter Smith; fourth certificate, | 


| George Molecey. | 
| Second Year.— Prize and first certificate, George Mills ; 


beth. 
John Fretwell.........0000 Crosby Hall Evening Classes. 
Harry George...........00 . Bury St. Edmund’s Commercial 
School. 
Daniel Leggatt ............ London Mechanics’ Institution. | 
Frank Marshall ............ Crosby Hall Evening Classes. 
Joseph Mayhew........... Bury St. Edmund’s Commercial | 
School, 
Robert John Pearce...... +n 9 


holidays, to the study of drawing; and that although | 


who, during that period, must have passed through a | 
‘methodical series of instruction from his professor | 





interest within the building, and exhibited a knowledge 
| of art, betokening an appreciation, which would go to 
prove that the fault is none of his that the treasures 
have not been better cared for. “From the mansion 
| we were conducted to the Pantheon, a circular build- 
| ing, terminating in a dome of fine proportions, and 
_well lighted from the top. Here, too, neglect and 
| dust and dirt were painfully apparent. Scattered 
about—some on pedestals—others lying on the floor 
shattered and defaced, and others exhibiting tasteless 
attempts at restoration, were to be seen specimens of 
sculpture which at once attest the master hand. An 
incursion of a furious bull to the Pantheon is made 
accountable for much of the damage; and if we did 
not feel that high art would be desecrated by even a 
smile at such profanity, we could scarcely forbear 
laughter at beholding Jupiter bandaged as if for a 
compound fracture of the thigh ; Minerva decorated 
with the order of the Garter for the s»me reason ; and 
Apollo exhibiting a hand that certainly formed no 
part of the original sculptor’s cunning.” 
| The party afterwards dined together, Mr. J. M. 
Hay, vice-president, in the chair, when there was some 
pleasant and pertinent speaking. 














ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following gentlemen have been elected to serve 
as officers for the ensuing session :— 


President, Mr. G. J. Wigley, A.I.B.A.: Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Norton, A.I.B.A.: Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. A. 
Bunker: Registrar, Mr. 8, C. Capes, A.I.B.A.: Honorary 
Secretaries, Messrs. J. A. Bunker and B. A. C. Herring : 
Ordinary Members of Committee, Messrs. A. Allom, 
A.I.B.A. B, J. Benwell, 8. C. Capes, A.I.B.A. J. H. 
Christian, R. Druce, A. Graham, 8. 8. Hewitt, G. W. 
Lloyd, E. Mallandaine, W. J. Penfold: Auditors, Messrs. 
T. Hovenden and G. Lufkin: Curators, Messrs. B. J. 
Benwell and W. Hale. Class of Design.—President, Mr, 
R. N. Shaw: Honorary Secretaries and Curators, Messrs. 
C, T, Lewes and E. Mallandaine. 








LIGHT AND ACCESS, 

Gave v. Harptne.—This case was tried at the Court of 
Exchequer, on Thursday, June 25, before the Chief Baron. 

The plaintiff is the tenant of Nos. 535 and 536, in New 
Oxford-street, and the defendants are the tenants of a 
building at the rear, which was originally intended for an 
arcade, and was opened as such by the projector. Ina 
| short time the scheme failed, and after a while the de- 
| fendants entered upon the premises, which, together with 
| the two approaches from New Oxf rd-street, they altered 
| and converted into one extensive furniture shop and ware- 
house. The complaint of the plaintiff was that the de- 
fendants in carrying out their plans had interfered with 
certain rights of light and access to his houses acquired 
from the original and common lessee. The defendants 
paid 5/. into court in respect of that portion of the com- 

laint of the plaintiff which applied to the obstruction of 
fight, and denied their liability in toto as to the residue. 

The cause, which turned in a great measure on the con- 
struction of the leases, occupied the greater portion of 
the day, and terminated in a verdict for the plaintiff, the 
jury awarding to him 25/. ultra the sum paid into court for 
obstruction of light, and 75/. by way of general damage. 





| ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
Works selected by Prizeholders since June 6th. 


From the Royal Academy.—Shades of Evening, H. J° 
Boddington, 120/.; Tynmouth, T. Webb, 751. ; Interior? 
A. Provis, 60/.; Crossing the Common, A. W. Williams, 
35l.; Interior, G. Earl, 35/.; Druid’s Circle, H. W. B. 
Davis, 35/.; Conway Castle, J. F. Hardy, 30/.; The 
Bride, A. J. Simmons, 30/.; A Quiet Part of the Thames, 
G.A. Williams, 30/.; Little Market-woman, E. J. Cob- 
bett, 30/.; Little Gleaner, C. Richards, 25/.; ‘* Russ,” 
county Wicklow, T. F. Collier, 25¢.; Valley of the Seear, 
J. F. Hardy, 25/.; In the Welch Meadows, A. W. Wil- 
liams, 25/.; Going to Market, N. O' Lupton, 25/.; On the 
Road to Langley, V. Cole, 21/.; A Group in Belgium, 

| H. Weeks, jun. 200. 
From the Royal Hibernian Academy.—A Gipsy Party 
' of Other Days, J. D. Wingfield, 20/. 

From the British Institution.—Leith-hill, Surrey, G. 
Cole, 60/.; Lane Sene, October, T. J. Soper, 35/.; 
English Interior, D. W. Deane, 35/.; The Wood Pickers, 
T. Earl, 30/.; Blackberry Gatherers, G. Wells, 25/.; 
Mineral Spring, J. Collinson, 25/.; Dartmouth Castle, 
H. R. Taylor, 25/.; Farm Yard, G. Cole, 20/.; On the 
Meadows, J. Stark, 20/.; The Unexpected Visitor, A. J. 








design for the sum specified in the advertisement, , second certificate, John Thomas rapa a 
namely, 2 t + +. | _ Construction.—First Year.—Prize and first certificate 
a shea 5007 The atyte of the selected design is | John S, Babb; second certificate, Walter Smith ; third 
escribed to us as “‘ Venetian Gothic. | certificate, George Molecey. 

Second Year.—Prize and first certificate, John T. 
| Daintree; second certificate, George Mills. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAMINATIONS. 

THe one hundred and third anniversary of the 
Society of Arts, held last week, was full of interest ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
and encouragement. Last year was the first in which) Own the 27th inst. the members of the Liverpool 
the Society’s examinations were thrown open to pupils! Architectural and Archeological Society visited Ince 
of the evening classes of Mechanics’ Institutions Blundell and Sefton Church. Ince Blundell is being 
throughout the country. The results of these exami- | restored, under the direction of Mr. Scoles, and the 
nations have been very satisfactory: the number of local Daily Post comments on the confusion which 
competitors has increased four-fold in the second year | reigned there :— 
of its trial, having mounted this year to npwards of| “The prevalence of brick and mortar in the house 
200. On the 24th ult. the conference of the dele- | certainly accounts in a great degree for the confusion 
gates from the Mechanics’ Institutions was held in | and apparent neglect of these gems of art; but we 
the Adelphi. . There are nearly 800 of these Institu- ,could not but feel pained at seeing tapestries covering 
tions in the kingdom, 360 of which are in connection | the stairs, and covered in turn with lime and brick 
with the Society. Several important subjects were dust, and the other annoying attendants on the 
discussed at the conference. Mr. George Dawson | builders’ handicraft.” Mr. Weld Blundell, the present 





EXCURSION OF THE LIVERPOOL 


addressed the meeting on a scheme of providing good | possessor of Ince Blundell, explained every object of 


Stark, 18/. 


From the Society of British Artists.—Return from Jack 
Fishing, J. Tennant, 150/.; Evening on the Llugwy, J. P. 
Pettitt, 75/.; Fern Carting, G. Cole, 63/.; Virginia, A. FP. 
Patten, 36/. 15s.; Rest on the Way, E. J. Cobbett, 35/.; 
Crossing the Brook, J. Hengall, 35/.; Una Higa del Sol, 
P. H. Calderon, 30/.; Old Farm House, Vale of Usk, A. 
Clint, 30/.; Puffin Island, J. B. Pyne, 30/.; The Mouse in 
Danger, T. Clator, 30/.; Scarborough Castle, J. Danby, 
261. 5s.; Scene on the Mawddush, P. Pearson, 251.; Day 
after the Gale, E. Nieman, 25/.; On the Beach in Hast- 
ings, W. Shayer, 25/.; A Mountain Spring, J. Hengall, 
26t.; A Nook in the Conservatory, Miss L. Rimer, 25i. ; 
A marvellous Tale, E. Cockburn, 20/.; Calm, E. A. Ingle- 
field, 20/.; Crossing the Village Ford, A. F. Rolfe, 200. 

From the National Institution. — A Village in North 
Devon, H. B. Gray, 35/.; Fisherman’s Children, Bell 
| Smith, 35/.; On the Llugwy, W. Williams, 35/.; On the 
| Coust of Genoa, H. H. H. Horsley, 30/.; Haymaking, J. 
| E. Meadows, 25/.; Evening on the Thames, G. A. Wi 
' liams, 25/.; A Scene in Knowle-park, H. B. Gray,20/. ; 
| Cottage Voor, H. H. H. Horsley, 20/. 
| From the Water-Colour Society.—Bed of the Conway, 

W. C. Smith, 35/.; Childrenin the Wood, Mrs. H. Criddle, 
9 
| From the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours.—At 
| Ralanza, T. L. Rowbotton, 100/. ; Artists’ Life, J. Absolon, 
; 261, 5s.; Florence, W, Evans, 21/, 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Halifax Parish Church.—A memorial window has 
been erected in the Holdsworth Chapel of this church. 
The subject which fills the window is the “ Raising of | 
Lazarus,” designed by Mr. Alfred Bell, and painted | 
on glass by Mr. Laver, of London, from full-sized | 
cartoons, under the superintendence of the artist. | 
The moment chosen by Mr. Bell is when our Saviour | 
beholds, stretched in the sepulchre, the emaciated 
ferm of Lazarus. On the right of the Saviour stands | 
St. Peter. On the left, in the third light, are two 
figures of Martha and Mary. The subject is placed 
under canopies, and each light, beneath, is arcaded. 
Two other windows are in course of erection, in the 
lateral chapels of the choir, from the same artist, but 
carried out by different establishments. 

Bolton Parish Church.—The committee appointed 
to erect a testimonial window in the parish charch 
Bolton, to commemorate the long services of the Rev. 
James Slade, as vicar of the parish, have commissioned 
Mr. John Hardman, of Birmingham, to execute the 
work, from a design selected by the committee. 

St. Mary’s, Chester.—An obituary window, the 
cost of which has been defrayed by voluntary su)scrip- 
tions, has just been placed at the east end of St. Mary’s 
Charch, Chester, to the memory of the late rector, 
the Rev. W. H. Massie. ‘The principal subject is Our 
Saviour delivering His commission to the Apostles, 
just before His ascension. The figure of Christ occu- 
pies the centre, and the other compartments are filled 
with the eleven Apostles. Above the figures are angels 
holding a label. In the higher compartments are 
angels bearing legends inscribed with extracts from 
the “Te Deum ;” and along the foot of the window 
is the inscription. Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was the artist employed. 








RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.* 
2688. Joun Rock Day, and Tuomas Rurrer, 
Birmingham.— Metallic Tile for Roofing or Covering 
Buildings. Dated 14th November, 1856.—This in- 


vention consists of a rectangular sheet of metal, one | 


of the edges on the longer side being turned up at 
right angles to the plane of the sheet. The opposite 
edge is turned up at right angles, and the extreme 
edge turned down again so as to form an inverted 
trough-like figure running along the side of the sheet. 
A series of inverted Y formed or curved elevations are 
raised across the sheet of metal by stamping, pressing, 
or otherwise.—Not proceeded with. 

2706. Joun Brune, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster.— Chimneys. Dated 15th November, 1856. 
—In constructing a stack of chimneys, the top of 
each chimney is made of a conical or pyramidal form, 
of straight or curved contour, with or without a level 
or inclined base or surface on each side of the top of 
the stack. A vertical partition is placed between 
each chimuey-top to prevent the smoke from one 
chimney descending into an adjoining one. 

2713. ALEXANDRE Marig JosrEPpH EECKMAN 
Lite, France.—Mechanical Bakery and Cookery. 
Dated 17th November, 1856.—What is claimed as 
new in this invention is, in so far as it relates to 
ovens, the application of several moveable baking 
floors placed one above the other, revolving by the 
action of a common central vertical shaft, for the pur- 
pose of baking bread and other articles of food with 
the same fire ; which oven may also heat apartments. 

2727. Witt1amM BrinDLEY, Moorgate-street. 
Treatment and Application of Papier Mdché for 
Covering Floors, Roofs, and other like useful pur- 
poses. 
first prepares the papier mAché by putting it into a 


wire or perfurated metal sieve or frame to obtain | 
sheets of any required thickness, according to the | 


usual process of manufacture, and ornament such 


sheets while in a soft state by embossing or figuring | 


the surface by raising figures thereon, which is effected 
by means of metal, papier mfché, or other stencil 
plates or lik» means, Another preparation of sheets 
of papier mAché consists in covering one or both sides 
with fabrics made of wool, hair, or other suitable 
fibrous materials, previously perforated or otherwise ; 
or such materials may be placed between two or more 
sheets of papier miché, rendering such manufactured 
articles noiseless when trod on. Sheets of papier 
miché may be corrugated by pressing them between 
corrugated metal or other moulds. 

2638. RicHarD ARCHIBALD Brooman, Fleet- 
street, Londou.—Cutting and Dressing Stone, 
Marble, and similar Materials. A communication, 
Dated 8th November, 1856.—This invention relates 
to stone cutting and dressing machinery, the object 
being to imitate hand cutting as near as possible. 

2662. JosepH Eccies, Blackburn, Lanecaster.— 
Machinery for Making Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, and 
other Articles made of Plastic Materials. Dated 
12th November, 1856.—Firstly, this invention relates 


* Selected from lists in the Engineer journal. 











to machines for making bricks acting on the principle} Tracu THEM A TraDe.—Dear Mr. Editor,—It 
of that for which a patent was granted to James|is my province to read aloud many parts of your 
MacHenry on or about the 20th day of July, 1852; | valuable paper. We were all much interested ia your 
aud the present invention may be considered as | leading article on Reformatory Institutions (p. 313), 
supplemental to that for which a patent was granted | which had reference to the employment of youth, par- 
to the patentee, No, 2283, and dated the 26th day of | ticularly applying it to ragged boys who are destitute 
October, 1854, which was for making hollow bricks | of regular employment. My father often refers with 
in machines acting on the principle of the one above | evident satisfaction to the time when he was bound 


Dated 19th November, 1856.—The patentee | 


referred to. 





PASSAGE OF DAMP THROUGH STONE 
WALLS, 

In a paragraph of your last number relating to 
damp in walls, a question is put, how to make a wall 
of random stone waterproof. If the stone be so 
porous as to admit wet to go through it, perhaps the 
remedy you suggest may be the best, as it does not 
alter the aspect of the facing-work. But I rather 
think there is no other efficient remedy than rendering 
the outside surface with cement.* Generally the wet 
penetrates through the mortar joints, and not at all 
through the stone. Often this arises from the mortar 
being bad or poor, or the joints not being well flushed 
up, and the great quantity of mortar incident to such 
walling. But I am of opinion that if the front of the 
beds and joints were set in good Portland cement, to 
the depth of a couple of inches or so, it would effec- 
tually prevent the entrance of wet. The too frequent 
absence of projecting strings is another cause of the 
penetration of wet; for the water, instead of being 
thrown by the throating or mouldings off the walls, 
runs down the whole face, and is sure to get into the 
joints, and thus be absorbed into the body of the work 
through to the inside face. 


| Tid 


} 





Books Received. 


| 
| Christian Memorials: being Working Drawings of 


Headstones and Tombstones, designed by Pro- | 
fessional Members of the Worcester Diocesan | 


Architectural Society. London and Oxford: J. H. 

and J. Parker. 
To aid in meeting the want expressed for charac- 
teristic designs for simple graveyard memorials, 
Messrs. Male, Truefitt, W. J. Hopkins, C. R. Clarke, 
and W. White have contributed examples which will 
be found available. The junction of metal and stone, 
as proposed by Mr. Clarke, is not advisable. 


VARIORUM, 


“ The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant,” of which 

| Part I. is before us, published by Blackie and Son, of 
Edinburgh and London, is intended, according to the 

address, to supply to the workmen, in a compendious 

|form, “ A complete and practical course of instruc- 
tion in the principles of carpentry and joinery, with 

,a selection of examples of work actually executed to 
| serve as illustrations of the state of these arts at the 
| present time, and guides in preparing new designs.” 
The plate showing the bent-timber roof of a shed at 


Marac, near Bayonne, by Col. Emy, is a valuable | 





| illustration. The 23rd Part of “ The Royal Gallery 

of Art” (Colnaghi, London; and Agnew, Man- 
chester), contains “The Prison Group,” by Bouvy, 
| very wellengraved by Devachez ; asparkling portrait, 
“The Beauty of Albano,” by Riedel, engraved by 
Stocks; and Leitch’s Landscape, “‘ The Birth of Bel- 
pheebe and Amorett,” from Spenser, eagraved by 
/C. Cousen. The work fully maintains its excellent 
character. 








fHiscellanea. 


ConsECRATION OF A NeW Inon CHURCH 1N 
| LamBeTH.—Another iron church was last week con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Winchester. This church, 
which is of very considerable area, was manufactured 
and erected by Mr. S. Hemmings, the temporary and 
portable building manufacturer, of Old Ford, Bow. 
It is placed in William-street, Regent-street, Lam- 
beth-walk. 

Drawinc ImpLemMEeNTS. — Messrs. Stanly and 
Robinson, of Great Turnstile, have arranged aT-square, 
so as to be applicable for protracting angles and 
reversing angles, enabling the draughtsman to com- 
plete both sides of a roof, pediment, spire, or the hori- 
zontal lines of isometrical perspective, with once 
setting the instrument. It takes the reverse of the 
angle it is set to, by merely turning the square over. 
When the place is put close down on the cushion 
formed by the tongue, it may be used as au ordinary 
T-square. The construction being simple, it is sold 
at about the price of a common T-square, and will be 
‘found a useful addition to the draughtsman’s “ tool- 
| box.” 
| 





| * By adopting, during the construction, a brick lining, 
and covering the back of each stone with pitch, the neces- 
sity for so objectionable a remedy may be avoided.—Ep. 


| as an apprentice to a mechanical trade, and laments 


that there are not now the same means of apprenticing 
youth to distinct branches of business that there were 
in his early days. It is, no doubt, well known to 
yourself, that owing to the system somewhat recent, 
of merging all the minor trades into the hands of a 
class now termed contractors, that there are not the 
same meaus,’as heretofore, of training that there were 
when distinct branches of trade were recognised. If 
you would offer some suggestions on this subject, by 
which the leviathans could be induced to require their 
foremen to instruct a few apprentices to learn the 
different branches in their several departments, by 
which means respectable as well as ragged youths 
could obtain situations, it would be the means of 
effecting a very desirable object, and would, no doubt, 
excite attention amongst those who never appear back- 
ward in subscribing their funds to the support of 
many benevolent objects which are advocated in your 
paper; and this, in my opinion, would contribute 
more to the good of society, and to the promotion of 
their own real interests, than any coatributious from 
their funds.—Juia. 

ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION.— 
| This association is now in shape, and the committee 
| have issued a report setting forth their objects, show- 
| ing what they hope to do, and inviting subscriptions. 
| The report says,—“ Basing their estimates upon the 
| statements of individual photographers, your com- 
mittee consider that at least three copies of the 
| largest ordinary size—viz. 21 inches by 17 inches— 
might be issued fur a guinea subscription, whereas 
one of them is now ordinarily sold for about 25s. 
Smaller sizes might be issued in considerably in- 
| creased numbers, and they are informed that probably 
| from thirty to forty stereoscopic views might be given 

for a similar subscription. But it is obvious that an 
association, having a large and definite number of 
copies to provide, almost all of which will be issued ; 
having no vendor’s profits to pay; and possessing 

many other advantages not accessible to individuals, 

may greatly enlarge the issue beyoud the number 
| which estimates upon present data would afford. An 
additional object to architects may probably be 
attained by enabling them to ascertain, not only the 
relative proportions, but also the actual sizes of build- 
ings, and their details ; as would be effected by simply 
measuring and noting the distance from the station 
of the instrument to a fixed point on the object.” 
The proposition has been received in a very cordial 
manner, and there seems no doubt as to its successful 
realization. Mr. Hesketh, of 95, Wimpole-street, is 
acting as honorary secretary. 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL Association. — The 
congress of the British Archeological Association will 
be opened at the Guildhall, Norwich, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A. August 24th, 
and be continued until the 29th inclusive. The entire 
week will be devoted to the examination of the an- 
tiquities of various portions of the city of Norwich and 
j}the county of Norfolk, embracing also a part of 
| Suffolk. Excursions will be made to Caistor Castle, 

Burgh Castle, Great Yarmouth, Thetford Priory, Ely 
| Cathedral, Lynn, Castle Rising Castle, Binham Priory, 
| Walsingham Priory, Barsham Hall, &e. The cathe- 
| drals of Norwich and Ely will be examined under the 
| guidance of Mr. H. H. Barnell and Mr. C. £. Davis : 
the sculptures and monumental effigies, under the 
direction of Mr. J. R. Planché. The charters, 
| deeds, and municipal documents, inspected and com- 

meuted upon by Mr. W. H. B'ack. Papers relating 
to the various objects visited will, as far as cireum- 
stances permit, be read on the spot, and subjects will 
be discussed at the evening sittings and conversaziont. 
| The members and visitors will be conducted over the 

Castle of Norwich by Mr. Robert Fitch ; and parts of 

the city will be inspected under the direction of Mr. 

W.C. Ewing and Mr. Fitch. The remains of the 

Benedictine Priory and Convents, inspection of ancient 

houses, &e. at Great Yarmouth, will be subjected to 
the able guidance of Mr. Charles Palmer. 

Query as TO Parnts.— A solution of yellow 

soap (with a certain portion of glycerine), is a preser- 
| vative to red, yellow, and black paints, when ground 

in oil, and put into casks, as they acquire no impro- 

per hardness, and dry in a remarkable manner when 

laid on with the brush, without the use of the 

usual drying articles. This surprises me, that soap, 

which is so well known to be mixable with oily 
substances, or at least the alkali of which it is 
| composed, has not already been brought into use in 

the composition of oil colours with glyce: % 


| 
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| 
Tue Soane Museum, LINcOLN’s-INN-FIELDS.— | 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Wentworth Dilke has 
been elected the Society of Arts Trustee of the Soane 
Mnsenm, and we commend to his attention an early 


consideration of the inquiry whether or not this im-— 
portant collection may be made of real value to the 


community in general, and architects in particular, as 
an educational institution. Under present arrange- 
ments the fact of its existence is gradually dropping 
out of men’s memories. 
can be examined should be extended, and ready means | 
of access and study given. 

METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVEMENT 
or Dwetiincs.—The thirteenth report of this society 
states that the average rate of mortality in their 
buildings at Albert-street, Albion-buildings, Ingestre- 
buildings, Nelson-square, Pancras-square, Pelham-— 
street, Pleasant-row, Queen’s-place, Metropolitan- 
chambers in Albert-street, and Soho-chambers, Old | 
Compton-street, has this year been abont one-eighth | 
less than that of the rest of the metropolis ; but, | 
taking an average of the last three years, it has been | 
little more than one-half. While the receipts from 
the buildings since December, 1847, have been | 
36,8937. 14s. 8d. the bad debts have not amounted | 
to 1607. The net profits for the year are stated to be | 
388/. Os. 10d. more than last year, Nelsou-square 
being better occupied ; but the chambers for single 
men have been unprofitable. The society have erected 
sixteen cottages in Pelham-street, Mile-end New- 


The time durivg which it | 





New Covunty-court, Duptey.—A paragraph 
appeared in your pages some time since, stating that 
the contract was for 3,775/. instead of 3,400/. as you 
had been informed. Allow me to state that the eon- 
tract had nothing to do with the tenders as they were | cation for leave to build over a shop in Leicester. 
delivered. Your informant was perfectly correct! square (p. 354, ante), and discussing the justice of 
when he stated the tenders as follows:—Nelson and | his decision, but we are unable to print it. He 
Co. 3,400/.; Millward, 4,150/. ; and Peacock, 4,260/. | says in conclusion :—“ Would it not be only fair for 
“Your informant” has been ‘“‘informed”’ that a mistake | this officer, to give each applicant a copy of his report 
was discovered in the lowest tender, notice of which | prior to laying it before the Metropolitan Board, that 
was sent a week or two afterwards to the head quarters, the reasons and opinions assumed or alleged may be 
and that being allowed, the contract was therefore for contrasted with the facts in such case?” ‘‘ We want 
the larger amount. The respective amounts were a professional board to which to refer matters in 
well known two or three days after they were de- | dispute.” 
livered, and the difference between the three well! Eyery Paper.—The Moniteur Industriel men- 
canvassed. It is not for your informant to impute tions an ingenious method of obtaining fine emery 
motives, but the mistake, curiously enough, was paper for polishing metals. Slips of paper coated with 
some time in being found out. Here are the facts, fresh starch-size are hung on ropes at different alti- 
as collected by—Your Inrormanr, tudes in a small room which is afterwards carefully 

StatuEs.—The inauguration of the bronze statue closed. A quantity of fine emery is then blown in by 
of James Watt, in front of the Royal Infirmary, Man- means of a ventilator through an aperture left for the 
chester, took place on the 26th ult. in presence of a purpose, by which means a dense cloud of emery-dust 
great concourse of spectators, inclading most of the fills the room, but only the finest particles rise in the 
members of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, air to a sufficient height for them to be deposited on 
who have been holding their annual conference at the upper slips: those of the second row receive a 
Manchester, and very appropriately went in abody to somewhat coarser sort, and so on, while such particles 
the inauguration of the statue of their late “‘ Grand ‘as are too heavy, and therefore too coarse for delicate 
Master.”’ Mr. Fairbairn,as chairman of theStatueCom- polish, fall to the ground at once. Thus emery-paper 
mittee, handed over the property to the care of the of different degrees of fineness may be obtained by a@ 


THE SuPERINTENDING ARcHITECT’s Report: 
Boarp or Works.——We have received a commu. 
nication from Mr. Mathews, denying the aceuracy of 
the Superintending Architect’s report, on his appli- 
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mayor aud corporation. Mr. John Steell, the Edin- 
burgh sculptor,is employed in the formation of a statue 
of Allan Ramsay, in freestone, to be erected on the | 
new terrace at Ramsay-gardens, Edinburgh. The block | 
is 11 feet long by 4 feet square, and weighs between 
15 and 16 tons. The figure will be 10 feet high, 


town, and have resolved not to proceed with the 
dwellings for 100 families at Westminster. The 
Brighton branch proposes to pey a dividend of four 
per cent. again this year, and reorganize themselves 
under the Limited Liability Act. The Bristol branch 
has nearly completed accommodation for sixty-one | and the pedestal 18 feet. Ramsay will not appear 
families in all. either as a Greck or a Roman, but asa Briton of the 
InstiruTion OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— | Jast century——The O’Connell statue, by Hogan, 
The annual session of the members of this society, for | for Limerick, has now reached that city, and has been 
the reading and discussion of papers upon engineering | placed on its pedestal at the Crescent, where it will | 
topics, commenced in the lecture theatre of the| be boarded up and enclosed till the day of inau- 
Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester, on the 24th ult. | guration. | 
under the presidency of Mr. Joseph Whitworth. A|~ Compensatory SANITARY ARRANGEMENT.— Near 
number of papers were read by the secretary. Of! the Observatory of Washington, says the Mechanics’ 
those that were to be read we have already given a) Magazine, there has existed, on the banks of the 
list. The first paper, by Mr. William Fairbairn, was | Potomac, a malarious swamp covered with parasitic 
a description of a large tubular wrought-iron crane, | herbs, the exhalations of which have, on many occa- 
which has recently been erected at Keyham Dockyard, | sions, produced fever in the neighbourhood. It 
Devonport. The crane is built on the principle of a) oecurred to Lieutenant Maury (whose name is honour- 
tubular bridge, and the peculiar advantages of this Jy known in connection with numerous public ser- | 
mode of construction, according to Mr. Fairbairn, | yices of great merit) to oppose to these noxious exha- 
are the security and facility with which the greatest Jations plants possessing a considerable power of 
weight can be raised to the top of the jib without the | absorption. He accordingly had planted a quantity 
slightest risk of failure. It would require a weight of | of the heliantus grandiflorus, and these have been 
68 tons to break it, and with a weight of 20 tons the | completely successful in absorbing the dangerous 
deflerion of the jib is only 3°73 in.: its actual | gases, and altogether averting the fever visitation 
strength is thus, it is said, much greater than is ever | from the spot where it had periodically occurred for 
required to be vsed. The Government has taken the | years, 


initiative in adopting these cranes by having six THE LATE Mysterious DreaTHs NEAR WHITE- 


erected in the New Keyham Docks at Devonport: | qaven.—On the 24th ult. the coroner’s inquest into | 
two more have been ordered for Devonport, and one | the circumstances attending the mysterious cases of 
of colossal dimensions for Keyham. poisoning at Cleator Moor, was brought to a close, 
Tae Bory System IN Scortanp. —The dis-! after several adjournments. Professor Taylor, who 
graceful accommodation still provided for farm ser- | had been sent down by the Home Secretary, presented 
vants on many farms in Scotland came under notice | an elaborate report. Our readers are aware that the 
at a Justice of Peace Court at Montrose lately, in 4 cottages in which the mortality occurred are built 
charge of desertion of service brought against George | wpon a heap of slag, or débris, from the blast furnaces 
Mason, farm servant, by Mr. John Smith, of Haughs | of the Whitehaven Hematite Iron Company. Dr. 
of Kinnaird, the defence turning on the unfitness of Taylor was of opinion, based on a series of experi- | 
the bothy and loft for human accommodation. The | ments, that the deaths resulted from the generation 
loft or sleeping-place for six men consisted of a corner | of sulphuretted hydrogen in this slag. The jury found 
of the stable-loft, 5 feet 6 inches im height, but that “the cause of death in all these cases had arisen 
sloping down at one side, 6 feet 6 inches in breadth, from the inhalation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
al 44 or 15 feet in length. The bothy proper, or generated from the slag underneath the houses in 
day apartment, was circular, and about 12 or 13 feet which they dwelt, and from the adjoining heap of the 
in diameter, and 6 feet in height, and had no window ‘came material. In returning this verdict, the jury 
or other opening for ventilation, except the door and | recommend that the houses at Bowthorn-row, built 
the chimney. A conviction was not pressed for under upon the slag from the Hematite Company’s works, 
the circumstances, and the justice adjourned the court should be sufficiently drained, and that all communi- 
till an inspection was made by impartial medical men. | cation with the adjoining slag heap through the foun- 
Hort-warer Apparatus.—The Birmingham Pa- dations be effectively cut off; andthe jury are further 
tent Tube Company have introduced an improved of opinion that the houses so cireumstanced cannot 
description of stove and hot-water apparatus, by be safely occupied until this be done.” It ought to 
which one ordinary fire is made to heat several be remembered, that although every dwelling is not 
chambers. The heat is generated in a coil of tubing erected on such a pestiferous basis, wherever there are | 
placed behind the grate; the water in the coil becom- stagnant drains or cesspools, there sulphuretted | 
ing warm, begins to ascend and follow the travel of hydrogen is just as surely generated as if it arose from | 
the piping, transmitting the heat obtained in the coil slag: indeed, much more surely, for the sulphur may 
through to any length of piping. The peculiarity in | remain in its slaggy prison, but in stagnant cesspools 
the grate consists in its having a double back, so that | or insufficient drains there are no such fixatives as 
if it be required to increase the heat, the register is those which keep it down in slag; at least till mois- 
shut, and the heated air passes through the coil and ture heat and rot the sulphuret, and liberate the | 
up between the backs; while to decrease the heat, it | poisonous “ hydra.” 
is simply necessary to throw back the register, when| Opentna or Sv. Taomas’s Cuurcu, West- | 
the chamber between the backs is closed, and the heat MINSTER-ROAD, Lampern.— This newly-erected 
ascends the chimney in the regular way. The im- | church was consecrated on the 24th ult. by the| 
provement in the arrangement of the piping consists Bishop of Winchester. It was bnilt from designs by | 
im having the ends open, whereby accidents become Mr.'Tculon,andcontains three galleries, with aceommo- 
impossible, and the inconveniences generally attend- dation for 1,033 persons, and 809 free seats. The, 
ing the use of hot water for heating are removed. The | estimated cost is 4,375/.; and that of the parsonage, 
apparatus may be usefully applied. , 1,046/.: there remains a deficiency of 6302, 














single operation, and sorted with mathematical 
certainty, 

Expepitious Postar Communication, —SiR,— 
We get gas and water through pipes: why not our 
letters? I think it might thus be effected. Sup- 
posing there are twenty great thoroughfares, more or 
less, strictly forming radii, having for their centre 
the General Post-office: let iron tubes, in sections, 
quadrangular, be laid in the ordinary way under these 
lines of route, and as nearly as possible in a right line, 
and all meeting at the great postal centre. Each line 
of tube must be supplied with an “ endless band,” 
but of rather curious configuration, the sides being 
raised to reach the top of the tube, and the under 
surface supplied with a number of small wheels, to 
counteract friction. This “ everlasting band” would 
form a continuous carriage stretching under our prin- 
cipal streets, and receiving letters, while in motion, 
the moment after leaving the hand of the poster, at 
the letter-box placed above the “band.” The motion 
would be communicated by carrying the band over 
drums, connected with steam-machinery. The appa- 
ratus already briefly described provides for the col/ec- 
tion of letters dropped over the band through pillar 
letter-boxes. The distribution of the letters might 
be performed (to stations) simultaneously, and by the 
same band. At convenient points on each line of 
tube let subterranean chambers be formed, through 
which the tube might pass, which, being partly open, 
would admit of parcels of letters being taken off the 
moving band for distribation in the vicinity. Parcels 
of letters would be placed upon, and carried by, the 
band in the following manner : the band passing over 
a drum of large diameter at the General Post-office, 
would give ample convenience for the clerks to place 
parcels of letters upon the retiring portion of the 
band, which would carry them upon its back until 
taken off at the desired stations.—O. H. H. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES.—I was glad to see your re- 
marks on the cruelty shown to animals; but you 
have only given a very faint outline of the barbarity 
that is practised in slaughter-houses. I am in the 
habit of working at a slaughter-house and the adjoin- 
ing building, and I ean assure you the cruelty I 
have witnessed has made me shudder. I am sure 
many would not allow veal to come to their 
tables if they knew half the torture the poor animal 
had suffered. I will now give you the particulars 
how the calves are murdered, for that is the correct 
name, * * * There is a great deal of cruelty 
practised in the slaughtering of sheep, &e. I do 
hope you will do all in your power to expose the 
horrid work. I am fearful of giving my name, as 
my work would be at stake, so I will subscribe myself 


A Joppine CARPENTER. 


Roap Watertne Carriaces on Raiwars.—lI 
have heard lately many complaints from travellers 
of the dusty state of several of the railways, and 
that on many roads dust forces its way into the closed 
carriages of the first-class kind. I conceive that this 
nuisance might be easily remedied by attaching a 
watering carriage, or carriages, to each train,—or, 
perhaps, a special train of water carriages might 
pass from one end of a line to the other at an early 
hour in the morning, before the ordinary trains of the 
day begin their journeys. At any rate, some remedy 
should be found for the annoyance: the expense 
could not be very great, and if it were, is of much 
less moment than public comfort and convenience. 
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